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THE DEVELOPMENT AND TRADE OF 
BURMA.* 


Ever since Lord Ripon went to Burma in March, 1882, each 
succeeding Viceroy has made a point of visiting this rich outlying 
province once during his tenure of office. Sometimes this now 
customary visit has been delayed till so late that little practical 
advantage to the province has accrued from it; but as the tour of 
the present Viceroy, the Earl of Minto, beginning on 19th November, 
takes place within two years of his assumption of office, this affords 
good reason to hope that it may soon be productive of useful practical 
results with regard to the development and trade of Burma. 

A Viceregal tour to the great Further-Indian province is some- 
thing far more than is indicated by the pomp and pageantry with 
which the ruler of India is everywhere attended. These joyful 
demonstrations attain their climax at Rangoon, where the progress 
along the three miles from the landing-wharf on the river up to 
Government House is marked by numerous triumphal arches, erected 
by different sections of the town, and by the various races inhabiting 
the metropolis. The entry in state is a great holiday, a unique 
opportunity afforded once every five years or so of beholding the 
chief representative of the Imperial power in India. Rangoon is 
en féte, and the people enjoy this occasional festival of the Viceregal 
entry without either thinking or caring anything about the special 
advantages that may be derived by the province in connection with 
such a visit. Their answer would be just the same, ‘‘it is a holiday,” 
were the gay silken-clad crowds that throng the route to witness the 


* A lecture delivered before-the East India Association at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, on October 24th, 1907. 
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passing of the Viceroy to be harangued in words like those reproach- 
fully addressed by Marullus, the tribune, to the fickle Roman crowds 
that had shouted themselves hoarse over the triumphal procession 
of Julius Cesar, although he brought no conquests home nor 
tributaries ‘“‘to grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels,’’ and they 
themselves had often 

: . . . . . sat 

The livelong day, with patient expectation 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome. 


The Burmese love holidays. They are quite of Gilbert 4 Beckett’s 
opinion that ‘‘Cesar and Pompey are very much alike, especially 
Pompey’’; and for them the Viceroy of the day is Pompey. They 
are just as fond of processions and spectacular fétes as the ancient 
Romans could possibly have been, although they may be far more 
restrained and less demonstrative in their greetings and acclamations. 
To them the occasion is one of amusement only, without any other 
thought or afterthought. But to the other communities of the great 
mercantile capital, the Hindus and the Mahomedans, more provident 
and calculating, such an opportunity as a Viceregal visit affords for 
pushing their trading and other interests is not lost ; while of course 
it is naturally also made the most of by the provincial Chamber of 
Commerce, the guardian of the great mercantile and trading interests. 
Hence, behind the outward ceremonial pomp and display of a Vice- 
regal visit there lie important opportunities for directly influencing 
matters connected with the development and trade of the province. 
And this is more particularly the case with Burma than with any 
other province. Its geographical position makes direct personal 
communication with the Government of India far more difficult and 
more merely occasional than is the case with any of the other 
provinces. Calcutta and Rangoon are separated by 700 miles of 
ocean, for no railway connects Bengal with Burma. So the Viceregal 
visit once during the tenure of office is the only opportunity afforded 
to the head of the Government of India of coming in contact with local 
men and hearing local opinions. It is the only chance the Viceroy 
has of forming opinions for himself after having had matters sub- 
mitted in writing to his judgment from various points of view. It is 
the only occasion when things can be put before him by any other 
than the secretarial method, with its obvious limitations and draw- 
backs. Coming into personal contact not only with the highest 
officials, the heads of Government departments, and the leading 
merchants, but also having good opportunities of conversing with 
district officials and smaller men of every degree and shade of opinion, 
the Viceroy can form his own opinion of all the pending questions 
that interest him, and in a much more thorough, reliable, and satis- 
factory way than is possible by means of even the most lengthy and 
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voluminous correspondence. And as Lord Minto’s tour in the 
province is expected to extend over about a month, he will have 
ample opportunities of forming his own personal opinion by what 
he sees and hears. 

With regard to bringing its special requirements directly before 
the notice of the Government of India, Burma, the Cinderella of the 
Indian Provinces, is much better off now than formerly. About 
fifteen years ago the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce was invited to 
nominate a member for appointment to the Legislative Council of 
the Government of India at Calcutta.! But as this sits at the busiest 
time of the mercantile year, that was an unsatisfactory arrangement ; 
so, after Burma was raised to the status of a Lieutenant Governor- 
ship in May, 1897, an officer of high standing was officially nominated 
as the representative of the province during each legislative session 
at Calcutta. This direct representation was greatly increased a year 
ago, however, when Sir Harvey Adamson was appointed to be an 
ordinary member of the Governor-General’s Council, in which he 
holds the portfolio of the Home Department. But earlier than that, 
in May, 1905, the government of the province had been entrusted to 
Sir Herbert Thirkell White, who was the first head of the adminis- 
tration appointed since 1873 with purely Burmese service. Both of 
these distinguished officers began their service in Burma in 1877, and 
have served there continuously, without even a temporary transfer to 
any other province. No Lieutenant Governor of any Indian province 
has ever assumed office with a deeper and more intimate knowledge 
than Sir Herbert Thirkell White of the affairs and the people 
entrusted to his charge. During the troublous years from 1886 to 
1890, while the pacification was going on after the annexation, he 
was the Secretary for Upper Burma, and the right hand of two Chief 
Commissioners, Sir Charles Bernard and Sir Charles Crosthwaite. 
Later on, as Chief Secretary for Burma, Commissioner of Mandalay, 
Judicial Commissioner for Upper Burma, and Chief Judge of the 
Chief Court in Lower Burma, in the two last of which offices he was 
succeeded by Sir Harvey Adamson, he had a splendid training for 
the high position he now fills. Of all his predecessors, Sir Arthur 
Phayre, the first Chief Commissioner of British Burma (1862-67) is 
the only one who had anything like the same knowledge and grasp 
of the province’s affairs ; but fortunately Sir Herbert Thirkell White 
has, as Lieutenant Governor, far more power, as well as far greater 
Scope in every direction, for influencing the progress of the develop- 


1 It seems a distinct slur on this great third seaport of our Indian Empire 
that Rangoon has not been permitted, like Calcutta and Bombay, to elect a 
member to the Viceroy’s Legislative Council under Mr. Morley’s new scheme 
of August, 1907. It is not prescribed that these Chambers of Commerce must 
elect one of their own members as their representative. Neither Bombay nor 
Rangoon merchant firms could spare one of their best men in the cold season. 
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ment and trade of Burma than his celebrated predecessor enjoyed 


some forty years ago. 

No doubt the Viceregal response to the address which will be 
presented by the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce will be more 
hopeful than the somewhat discouraging speech made by Lord 
Curzon in 1901, whose visit, however, resulted in doing a good deal 
to promote the provincial trade and commerce. But the real power 
of the Lieutenant Governor as regards both the material, the educa- 
tional, and other progress depends to a very great extent on the 
spending powers accorded to him under the quinquennial financial 
contract, known as the ‘‘provincial settlement,’’ made with the 
Government of India in terms of an arrangement which commenced 
in April, 1882. This system was extended to include Upper Burma 
for 1897-1902, although by 1891 the province had repaid to India the 
expenditure on the third Burmese war, advanced from imperial funds, 
and had become more than self-supporting. A fairly liberal settlement 
was made both then and for 1902-7; but, owing to the large and 
rapidly increasing surplus revenue, a less favourable contract was 
forced upon the province for the lustrum 1902-7. The new settlement 
running from April, 1907, is again somewhat fairer to the province 
in the allotment of the income derived from land revenue, customs, 
excise, forests, assessed taxes, stamps, etc., these being divided in 
varying proportion between the imperial and the provincial treasury. 

From the provincial point of view, it is greatly to be deplored 
that the Viceregal visit cannot take place while a new financial 
contract is still under consideration, instead of immediately after it 
has been fixed for the next five years. Provincial funds derive the 
great bulk of their receipts from the heads which are shared with 
the imperial funds ; and the proportionate distribution between the 
provincial and the imperial treasuries mainly determines the ability of 
the Lieutenant Governor to encourage public works, upon which the 
further material development of the province and the expansion of 
trade in great measure depend. Naturally there is a conflict of 
interests, the Government of Burma desiring to retain as large a 
share as possible for its own use, and the Government of India 
determining to take for the needs of poorer provinces as much money 
as it can, without manifestly robbing Burma, and interfering with 
its ever profitable development. 

Since the annexation of Upper Burma in 1886, and more 
particularly since the elevation of Burma to a Lieutenant Governorship 
in 1897, the province has been much more fairly treated in this 
respect than formerly, when it was looked upon as a good ‘‘milch- 
cow”’ for feeding the treasuries of poorer Governments in India 
proper. Indeed, so great was the mercantile indignation at an 
unjust proportion of the local income being transferred to other 
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provinces, in place of being more liberally used in opening out roads, 
railways, and other inland communication in British Burma, that in 
March, 1885, the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce desired the various 
Chambers of Commerce in Great Britain to bring pressure on Govern- 
ment to have the province severed from the Indian Empire, and 
transformed into a Crown Colony, in order ‘‘to develop its own 
resources.’’ This clamour would certainly have grown louder and 
more persistent but for the annexation following nine months later ; 
and it is even now again heard from time to time, when the powerful 
mercantile community has reason to think that Burma is perhaps 
being unfairly treated. And as, after all, the energy of the trading 
classes is the mainspring for working the machinery by means of 
which the Government directly or indirectly obtains its revenue, their 
exhortations, when reasonable, can never be listened to with a deaf 
ear. 

Notwithstanding the steady progress of railway and road con- 
struction during the last thirty years, the improvement of inland 
communication forms one of the most urgent needs of Burma ; and, 
of course, further activity in this direction depends to a great extent 
on the allotment made for Public Works in each new provincial con- 
tract. The new contract for 1902-7, being fair, will admit of a rea- 
sonable amount of progress in roads, railways, irrigation and similar 
works ; and if the Royal Commission appointed in August, 1907, to 
enquire into the financial and administrative relations of the supreme 
and the provincial Governments should result in any changes at all, 
it is probable that the local government of Burma will henceforth have 
more funds at disposal and greater freedom in utilising them. 

The railways of Burma are all of métre-gauge. The first line to be 
opened, in May, 1877, was a line running from Rangoon northwards 
for 163 miles to the town of Prome, on the Irrawaddy, about 45 miles 
below the then western frontier military station, Thayetmyo. Strongly 
recommended by Sir Arthur Phayre, it was projected in 1868, but the 
first sod was not turned until July, 1874, when operations were started 
as a relief work for theemployment of famine immigrantsfrom Bengal. 
Forming the chord of an arc made by the Irrawaddy, this line opened 
up a large fertile land-locked track of fine rice-producing land stretch- 
ing westward from the base of the Pegu Yoma hills. At that time 
along all the central portion for about 100 miles the track, following 
the old military road made during the second Burmese war in 1852, 
mostly passed through dense forest with only small clearances for 
cultivation here and there ; but now the whole valley has for more 
than fifteen years been cleared and transformed into rice-fields, save 
only where patches of the primeval jungle were here and there 
retained as ‘‘fuel reserves’’ for the railway, or where other patches, 
far too few in number, were afterwards set apart as ‘‘grazing- 
grounds’’ for the village buffaloes and other plough cattle. 
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Ten years later, in 1884, a similar line, 166 miles long, was opened 
up the Sittang valley to give easy communication between Rangoon 
and the eastern frontier military station, Toungoo on the Sittang. Like 
the Prome line, this ran along the base of the Pegu hills, between them 
and the Sittang river, and traversed tracts potentially rich, though 
scantily populated, It was therefore chiefly as a military strategic line 
that this railway was built, for Toungoo was practically cut off from 
communication with Rangoon during the whole of the rainy season last- 
ing from May till November. But it also lay on the most direct and 
easy route to Mandalay ; and when it was extended into Upper Burma 
after the annexation, and was finally opened to direct traffic from 
Rangoon to Mandalay early in 1889, it soon formed the great high- 
way thronged by immigrants from the poorer distvicts of central 
Burma, who came down in thousands to the richer uncultivated wastes 
of the Sittang valley, and have now transformed it into one vast rice- 
field similar to the great plain on the Irrawaddy side. 

From Mandalay the railway line was gradually extended in suc- 
cessive sections first to Katha on the Irrawaddy, about thirty miles 
below Bhamo, and then as far as Myitkyina, the chief town in the 
northern district of Burma, and situated near the extreme north of 
the navigable portion of the Irrawaddy, which is formed by the junc- 
tion of two streams, the Méka and the Malikha, about twenty-five 
miles further up. Through communication from Rangoon to 
Myitkyina was opened up in 1898, a main trunk line being thus 
formed with a length of 724 miles, and unlocking inland tracts many 
of whose products could not profitably reach the Irrawaddy for river 
transport. From the Rangoon—Prome railway and from this trunk- 
line running north and south through the middle on Burma various 
branch lines have during the last fifteen years been thrown out as 
feeders. In Lower Burma, the richest part of the province through 
its fertile alluvial soil and its copious rainfall, the western seaport of 
Bassein has been linked up with Letpadan at the middle of the Ran- 
goon-Prome line, and from this a spur has been thrown out from 
Henzada on the Irrawaddy, via Okpo, to Kyangin, also on the main 
river ; while on the Sittang side a branch is now almost completed 
from Pegu to Martaban on the right bank of the Salween river, nearly 
opposite the eastern seaport of Moulmein, the birth-place of the teak- 
timber export trade. In Upper Burma a branch extends from Thazi 
to Myingyan on the Irrawaddy, just below where this receives its 
main tributary, the Chindwin river, and this line passes through the 
heart of the chief cotton-growing district of Burma. From Mandalay 
two branches have been thrown out, one proceeding westwards up 
the Chindwin valley to Budalin, and the other north-east past the 
delightful little station of Maymyo, the summer headquarters of the 
Government, through the Hsipaw (Thibaw) state to Lashio, the 
capital of the Northern Shan States. This is the branch that some 
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irresponsible enthusiasts would insist upon extending to the Kunlén 
ferry on the Salween, and thence right on to Yunnanfu or Talifu in 
defiance of any financial considerations prompted by reasonable 
weighing of probable expenditure and possible income. But any 
immediate prolongation has been wisely decided against by the 
Government, because there are several other projects under consider- 
ation of far more importance for speedily increasing the trade and 
commerce of the province. 

The railway lines constructed and the projects made previous to 
September, 1896, were undertaken by the State. But when the open 
system, then aggregating 834 miles, was taken over by the Burma 


Railways Co., Ltd., this undertook to complete and eventually work. 


such other lines as the Secretary of State for India might entrust 
to it, under certain conditions as to raising the further capital that 
might thereby become necessary. The Government of India guaran- 
teed to the Company an annual dividend of 24% plus one-fifth of the 
surplus earnings beyond that rate of interest, but the Government has 
the right to terminate the contract on six months’ notice in 1921 or 
in any subsequent tenth year, by repayment of the share capital at 
par. As the onus of finding more money for construction thus vir- 
tually falls on the Government, only such projects can be seriously 
entertained as justify the hope of considerably benefitting the trade 
and the revenues of the province. The arrangement with the Com- 
pany works well, the open lines now being worked extend to over 
1,350 miles, and the £100 shares stand at £110, which speaks 
well for their stability as an investment. 

One of the most important of the new railway projects is a branch 
already Surveyed from Thazi on the main line, the junction of the 
Myingyan branch, to proceed eastwards to Taunggyi, the capital of 
the Southern Shan States. This offers good prospect of being a very 
profitable undertaking, and its construction is now about to be com- 
menced as soon as the present rainy season ends, though it is not yet 
finally determined whether the guage shall be métre or only 2} feet. 
The next in importance, and one which is regarded as of great value, 
is a new line (unfortunately only 2} feet guage) to run from Bhamo to 
Tengyiieh in Yunnan, the survey of which was begun in 1906. This 
railway will greatly facilitate the existing trade with Western China, 
and will also increase it, for traffic ceases at present during the rainy 
season. And further than that, it will also probably be a much shorter 
and easier route than the Kunlén ferry for ultimately extending a 
railway to Talifu, the northern emporium of Yunnan, at 7,000 feet 
above the sea level, should the future development of trade encourage 
such an enterprise in due course of time. The trade of Bhamo 
with the rest of Burma is entirely river-borne at present ; but as 
soon as circumstances permit of a Bhamo-Tengyieh line being con- 
Structed it will be almost certain that direct land communication will 
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also be made between Bhamo and the main Rangoon-Myitkyina trunk 
line, probably via the existing spur at Katha. Other surveys made 
in 1906 consist of branch lines from Pegu to Syriam to the east of 
the Pegu river, and from Pyiwin on the Rangoon-Mandalay line west- 
wards towards Magwe on the Irrawaddy, and a loop line on the 
Henzada-Bassein section opening out a landlocked tract. 

Along with the Mandalay-Kunl6n project another was pressed upon 
the Viceroy’s attention when Lord Curzon visited Burma in the autumn 
of 1901 after marching through Manipur and being the first Viceroy 
to come by land. The Rangoon Chamber of Commerce unsuccessfully 
urged upon his favourable consideration the question of extending 
the main trunk line from Myitkyina northwards so as to link up with 
the Assam railway system and thus provide an overland route between 
India and Burma. Little encouragement was then given by Lord 
Curzon to this idea; and although there is every likelihood of its 
consideration being again pressed upon Lord Minto’s attention this 
autumn, it is very difficult to see how his reception of this particular 
proposal can also be other than again discouraging. That there must 
be in course of time, and probably at no very distant date, a direct 
land route from Bengal to Burma is certain. It is a real need, and 
must sooner or later be met and satisfied. In 1824 some of the 
high-caste Bengal Sepoys mutinied on being ordered to cross the 
‘black water’’ to fight in Burma, and they were therefore made to 
march down by land along the coast of Chittagong into Arakan. 
Hence only volunteers were sent by sea, and the greater part of the 
British force had to be drawn from Madras, as was again the case, 
to avoid risk of mutiny, during the second Burmese war in 1852. 

That there is the vast amount of nearly twenty-five million acres 
of fertile cultivable soil awaiting newcomers for its clearance in many 
parts of Burma is an undoubted fact ; and it is equally certain that 
‘‘the black water’’ of the Bay of Bengal forms an impassable barrier 
hindering the entrance of Hindu caste folks who might otherwise be 
willing to tear themselves away from want and misery in congested 
districts, or from where uncertain rainfall renders successful cultiva- 
tion precarious. Population is one of the greatest needs of Burma, and 
however much the local Government may dislike the idea of swamp- 
ing the country with Hindus or Mahomedans from the over-populated 
parts of India, yet such an influx must come in course of time, and 
the Government of Burma neither can nor will encourage a policy 
of closing a province in which there is ample room and abundance of 
virgin land, now lying waste and uncleared, against immigration 
which would relieve the necessitous distress of other and overpopu- 
lated provinces, and would add largely to the revenue. But it by 
no means follows from this that the best road from India to Burma 
lies by way of Assam. And Government is therefore bound to con- 
sider how the very limited means at its disposal can most advan- 
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tageously be invested for the general welfare and development of the 
province. 

The great alternative to the Myitkyina-Assam scheme is the pro- 
jection of a railway from the Irrawaddy valley across the Arakan 
Yoma hills and the plains of the Koladan river, via Akyab and then 
northwards to Chittagong, to meet the Eastern Bengal railway system 
terminating there. This is no brand new scheme, for it has been 
long under consideration, and would probably have been put into exe- 
cution about twenty years ago, had not the third Burmese war and the 
annexation of Upper Burma given a different trend to the march of 
historic events, and to the special needs of the province. 

As early as 1881 the statistics then collected as to the influx of: 
Bengal coolies from Chittagong across the only land route, the 
Maungdaw pass, into the Akyab district, shewed that a first-class 
road would facilitate the clearance and population of the great 
stretches of rich alluvial soil awaiting cultivation in the fertile valleys 
of Arakan. The same reasons still exist, and with far greater 
urgency now than then, because the route via Chittagong and Akyah 
is the line of least resistance as regards increasing the flow of immi- 
grants into Burma by land. And at the same time such a route 
opens up far greater possibilities: of trade than can be obtained by 
extending the Rangoon-Myitkyina line northwards through the wild, 
densely forest clad Kachin tracts, and across the Patkoi hills to 
Sibsagar and Lukimpur. 

There are three directions in which a Chittagong-Akyab railway 
might pass across the Arakan Yoma hills, and reach the Irrawaddy 
valley. One is the An or Aeng pass, leading to the towns of 
Sinbyugyun, Minbu and Minhla, on the Irrawaddy ; another is the 
Taunggé6p pass, leading from the Sandoway district over into Prome ; 
and the third is the Gwa or Southern route, to skirt the seaboard and 
cross the low hills to the west of the seaport of Bassein. From an 
engineering point of view, the Taunggép-Prome route would probably 
be the easiest to construct, and otherwise it also would appear to be 
the most desirable. In 1892 a reconnaissance was made from Minhla 
through the An pass to Chittagong, and a feasible alignment was 
found, but the project was not then taken in hand owing to want 
of funds, as the work would have been rendered expensive by an 
ascent of 2,800 feet and a tunnel 3,000 feet long at the top of the 
pass. The Taunggép route from Prome to Arakan (1134 miles) was 
surveyed in 1903 and 1904, with results which showed that this line 
would be easier'than the An route, both as to total ascent and as 
regards the length of tunnel required at the summit. And as it would 
link on with the Rangoon-Prome line at a busy centre of rail and 
tiver traffic, it seems by far the preferable route. Projects of a more 
Pressing demand having now been accomplished, however, a new 
Survey is under consideration for immediate commencement. 
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As railways are opened, the need of good metalled roads as feeders 
is everywhere increasingly felt. Owing to the climate, the absence 
of good stone for metal, and the high cost of labour, the construction 
and maintenance of the roads in Burma necessitate a larger expen- 
diture per mile than in any other province. Even the average annual. 
cost of upkeep amounts of itself to £62 a mile in the damp climate 
of Lower Burma, and to £47 6s. 8d. in the drier Upper Burma, while: 
that of unmetalled dry weather roads respectively averages £15 6d. 
8d. and £11 6s. 8d. The roads get terribly cut up into deep ruts, 
even though the old-fashioned wooden wheels have for the most part 
given place to iron-tyred and spoked wheels. It is only in the 
remoter parts of the country that the old-fashioned wooden discs are 
still in use, whose value was all the greater in the owner’s opinion 
the more those wheels creaked. Apart from the municipal roads 
there are nearly 200 miles of metalled and 8,500 of unmetalled roads, 
which shews that a good proportion is being maintained to assist the 
railways in the development of inland traffic. Irrigation of the dry 
tracts has also been seen to in Upper Burma since the pacification was 
accomplished in 1890, and the area now capable of being irrigated 
exceeds 800,000 acres, or 1,250 square miles, although the acreage 
actually under irrigation falls far short of this possible extent, owing 
to want of sufficient population. 

All these great Public Works accomplished during the last thirty 
years, and more especially during the last 21 years following the 
annexation of Upper Burma, in the shape of railways, roads, the 
improvement of old irrigation channels, and the construction of new 
canals, have had a very powerful influence on the expansion of trade 
both within the province and beyond its frontiers. The Burman is 
not of a saving or hoarding disposition ; what he makes he spends. 
Near the large towns and great centres of trade he is already, how- 
ever, beginning to feel the competition of men of other races and reli- 
gions, chiefly Hindus from Bengal and Madras, and Sikhs and Mahom- 
medans from Upper India ; and as time goes on his old easy-going 
life may have to change, and become more earnest and provident. 
But as yet all the increase in the cultivation of rice, the great staple 
product of the country, means that the larger the production, the 
greater the surplus available for export ; and the larger the export 
business becomes, the more the import trade increases, for the Burman 
freely spends his income in ways which usually more or less directly 
stimulate the purchase of imported goods, and benefit the merchants 
at the seaports. 

The increase in the rice export trade has been great and 
continuous. And apart from their many other advantages, there can 
be no doubt that the railways have been one of the main factors if 
the astonishing development that has taken place in trade. Thirty 
years ago the total cultivated area in British Burma was 2,800,000 
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acres, of which 2,500,000 were rice, and when the export of rough- 
milled rice reached a million tons in 1880 it was thought remarkable. 
Since then it has increased to two and a quarter million tons, worth 
over eleven million pounds sterling, and bringing in a revenue of over 
£800,000 as export duty. And in place of being only roughly husked 
in the mills, polished white rice is now mainly exported. And this 
outturn can be more than doubled whenever there is a sufficient 
population to clear and till the twenty-five million acres of waste or 
jungle-covered land suitable for permanent cultivation. The area now 
under crop annually is about twelve and a half million acres, of which 
nearly nine and a half million, or over three-quarters, are rice, the 
remaining areas being chiefly those used for growing sessamum, 
millet, grain, wheat, maize, various kinds of peas and beans, and 
cotton, throughout the dry zone of Upper Burma. 

In the increased rice-export trade Upper Burma, forming the 
greater portion of the province, takes no share. Its annexation 
actually decreased the volume of the total rice-export temporarily, 
because Upper Burma is not self-supporting as to rice, and what it 
got from Lower Burma previous to 1886 was then included in land- 
borne trans-frontier traffic. Whenever there is famine or scarcity 
in India, China, or Japan, Burma is the near and never-failing granary 
wherce great stores of nutritive rice can be easily acquired, whilst 
still permitting of a large export trade to Great Britain and Germany. 
Thus in 1900 over a million tons were shipped to India to relieve the 
want then being caused by the famine. 

But it is not only through progressive Public Works that the 
Government of Burma has endeavoured to stimulate trade and 
commerce. An Agricultural Department has just been constituted 
on a sound basis, and qualified experts are now engaged in studying 
the special problems of economic agriculture in the different parts of 
the province, so as to improve the yield both in quantity and in quality. 
And for the further benefit of the peasantry, over two-thirds of the 
entire population being agriculturists, a Land Alienation Bill is now 
under consideration, which should help to keep the cultivators on the 
lands which they have cleared and occupied, and which will anticipate 
and prevent the evils that had been caused in other provinces by 
unrestrained alienation of holdings. And at the same time, consider- 
ation is likewise being given to Tenancy legislation, which is also 
desirable, though not yet so urgently necessary as a law to restrict 
alienation by cultivators. 

Next to rice, teak timber forms the second staple of Burma, whose 
forest wealth may be roughly judged of by the fact that nearly two- 
thirds of the total area is still under woodland or jungle growth of 
one sort or another. A large part of this, about twenty-five million 
acres, is of course suitable for permanent cultivation, and will in due 
time be brought under the plough when population increases. But 
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the area actually set apart as ‘‘Reserved Forests,’’ to be maintained 
for timber production, and for the storage and regulation of the water 
supply and the maintenance of the streams, and for other economic 
advantages, already extends to over 20,500 square miles, while much 
of the remaining total estimated forest area of 123,500 square miles, 
has still to be gone over for the selection of tracts suitable for reser- 
vation. In these forests the teak is by far the most valuable tree, 
for Burma and Siam are the only two countries which can furnish 
large supplies of this timber. 

Thirty years ago 160,000 tons of teak, having a value of about 
£700,000, were exported mainly from Moulmein ; but during the last 
twenty years the timber trade of Moulmein has declined, while that of 
Rangoon has greatly increased. Owing to the heavy fellings 
permitted in Upper Burma under the old leases obtained from the 
Court of Ava before 1886, every effort was naturally made by the 
lessees to extract as much timber as possible at the exceptionally 
favourable rates then obtaining, and from 85,000 tons in 1893-94, the 
exports from Rangoon alone increased to over 200,000 tons for some 
years after 1897, the total export of teak from Burma for the three 
years 1897-1900 annually exceeding 270,000 tons, with a declared 
value of one and a half million pounds sterling. During these last 
ten years the quantity available for extraction has recently decreased 
considerably, owing to more conservative principles having been 
adopted under British rule than could be enforced while the old royal 
leases were still running. Under native rule the marketable teak 
trees were recklessly ‘‘girdled’’ or ringed to kill and season them, 
without any consideration being given to the maintenance of future 
supplies. But this decrease in quantity under a more rational system 
of forest management has forced up prices in the European market 
to an unprecedented height ; and although the export of teak from 
Rangoon in 1906 only amounted to 36,385 tons, its declared export 
value was nearly £10 a ton, which is of course far below its actual 
market value in Europe. 

The great forest leases granted for Upper Burma by the Court of 
Ava lapsed in 1900, and it is only since then that the timber business 
of Burma could be put on such a footing as to offer a fair field for 
trade on equal terms. The policy then adopted was to permit several 
substantial timber-farms to have reasonable contracts for working 
out from well-defined areas the timber previously girdled and killed 
by officers of the Forest Department. A royalty varying from 3os. 
to 46s. 8d. per ton is usually payable on all first-class logs reaching 
the timber depot for sale—marking them on their way down to the saw- 
mills, and these supplies from the contract areas can be supplemented 
by purchasing timber at the public auctions held usually once a month 
at the Government timber depot at Alén, adjoining Rangoon. 

With one exception—made in 1889 in order to prevent the formation 
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of a monopoly and to maintain a healthy though weak competition 
by enabling one other good European firm to subsist without danger 
of being crushed and driven into bankruptcy by the chief lessee in 
Upper Burma—all of these leases and contracts were given out only 
for Upper Burma. But during the present year many of the forests 
of Lower Burma, hitherto only worked by direct departmental agency 
for the supply of timber to be sold at the Rangoon depot, have also 
been thrown open to European firms now engaged in the teak trade. 
This new policy as regards the forests of Lower Burma. was entered 
on last spring, and has been formally announced by a Resolution 
published in the ‘‘Burma Gazette,’’ of September 14th, 1907. 
It means a considerable and altogether unnecessary loss ‘of 
revenue to Burma. And once they have established themselves 
in the Lower Burma forests, it will afterwards be impossible to get 
rid of the European lumbering firms from them again, even should 
Government ultimately wish to do so. But local conditions have 
changed in recent years; and, of course, the Forest Department 
controls all girdling operations, and arranges for the forests being 
worked only upon strictly conservative principles. 

For this, however, the Government of Burma is perhaps not to 
blame. Despite the splendid net surplus revenue from these forests, 
which has usually varied in recent years from £350,000 to £400,000, 
the Government of India has persistently starved Burma in the matter 
of Forest officers. For many years back the local Government has 
been asking for more Forest establishment, and at present this forms 
one of the most urgent requirements of the province. It is fully 
recognised in Burma itself that there very urgent need of doing the 
utmost possible to develop work in the forests—in the selection, settle- 
ment, and demarcation of further areas for reservation, in the 
formation of conservative working-plans for the reserved forests not 
yet thus brought under scientific management, in the formation 
of plantations, in fire protection and cultural operations for 
the improvement of the growing stock of timber, in opening up 
the woodlands, and in trying to introduce new timber and other forest 
produce to the notice of the great markets beyond the seas. Efforts 
in this last direction have been increased by employing an expert from 
England recently to experiment with various woods, bamboos and 
coarse grasses, so as to judge of their suitability for wood-pulp manu- 
facture, and to ascertain the commercial value of tannin-extracts from 
various barks. Some of the latter are only too often used in the 
adulteration of cutch, the fine dye obtained from boiling chips of the 
heart wood of the Acacia Catechu tree, abundant throughout the 
tracts having a rainfall of between 30 and 70 or 75 inches. The culti- 
vation of Caoutchouc, too, has received considerable attention, which 
has been devoted to the rubber producing creepers and other 
plants plentiful in many parts of the province, although even 
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the southern tracts of Burma seem rather too far north 
of the equator for the best growth of the Para _ rubber 
tree, Hevea brasiliensis, while the northern districts form the 
southern limit of the Ficus elastica, indigenous to Assam.? 
One of the gravest forest questions with respect to the future is, 
however, the reservation of wooded areas for water-storage and to 
prevent the further denudation of the hillsides and thus retain a fair 
proportion of forest, especially in localities near the tracts where 
rainfall is scanty and precarious. 

The chief other exports besides rice and teak are petroleum, raw 
cotton, hides, and skins. From 19 million gallons raised in the oil 
fields of central Burma in 1897, the yield of earth-oil rose to over 142 
million gallons in 1905, and this forms by far the most important 
industry in the Yenangyaung and surrounding districts. During 
1907 the Burma Oil Company’s business has again been more exten- 
sive and more profitable than ever before, and the only unsatisfactory 
point about it is that hitherto it has almost formed a monopoly, 
although there is plenty of room for healthy and not unfriendly com- 
petition by a large number of European firms, if the local Government 
will only give them the necessary amount of reasonable encourage- 
ment. 

Cotton is chiefly grown further north in the dry zone, in the tracts 
passed through by the Thazi-Myingyan and Mandalay-Budalin branch 
railways, though at present the area annually under crop is only about 
190,000 acres. Over thirty-five years ago King Mindon made cotton 
a royal monopoly, and started a spinning-mill in Mandalay. But the 
European engineer engaged by him stopped work whenever his pay 
fell into arrears, and Mindonreverted to local hand-spinning. Although 
the Upper Burma cotton is somewhat short in the staple, yet a much 
larger field seems open for enterprise in its cultivation than has 
hitherto been utilised. While on an official tour in the Meiktila 
district during the autumn of 1896 I was surprised to find, from the 
enquiries I made, that apparently no attention was being given to this 
trade by any European firm. It was then, I was told, entirely in the 
hands of Chinamen. In the spring they advanced money to the 
cultivators, who bound themselves to deliver 170 Rupees worth of 
cotton for every 100 Rupees advanced. Even considering the risk 
of precarious rainfall, this seemed a rich return, even in a country 
where 3 per cent. per mensein is a usual rate of interest for loans 
on deposit of gold jewellery to the capital amount ; so I brought the 
matter to the notice of a member of one of the large European rice 
firms in Rangoon, and was amazed to find he did not think the matter 
worth investigation. The Chinese brokers were disliked as harsh 
creditors. The raw cotton had to be slowly ginned by women and 


2 The “Burmah Gazette” for September 14th, 1907, also announces the 
terms upon which Government is prepared to lease the Mergui Rubber plantation. 
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girls working hand-gins, and then carted either to the railway 
line or to the Irrawaddy river before it could be transported south- 
wards to Rangoon, or northwards to Bhamo en route for Yunnan. 
The joining of Thazi and Myingyan by railway was simply a matter 
of a year or two, and it seemed to me that there was a splendid 
opening for European enterprise. Since then the railway line has 
been constructed, and spinning mills and one or two presses have 
been built by Chettees and Chinamen, who doubtless make large 
profits. But according to the Administration report for 1906 there 
still seems plenty of room for enterprise :— 

‘Cotton spinning mills there are in plenty, owned for the most 
part by Chinamen, but they are nearly all small concerns. Cotton 
spinning and weaving establishments are non-existent, and all the 
cotton garments used in Burma are made from cloth imported from 
Europe and England, or woven in slowly decreasing quantities in the 
village hand looms by the women of the family.’’ 

Perhaps the best rough idea that can be formed of the increase, 
extent and value of the external trade of Burma is obtainable from 
glancing at the total exports and imports, and at the 
coasting and inland transfrontier trade statistics. Twenty 
years ago, the value of the combined export and import sea- 
borne trade was under twelve million pounds sterling. Ten years 
ago it had increased to over eighteen and a half millions. For the 
year ending March 31st, 1906, it surpassed all previous records, and 
rose to £28,500,000. Over four-fifths of this total passed through 
Rangoon, while Moulmein, once the chief seaport, and still the second 
in importance, shared only less than one-twelfth of the total. In any 
case the palmy days of the old port at the mouth of the Salween are 
over, and its trade is more likely to decrease than to increase if the 
silting up of the Moulmein river, noticeable last year, should continue. 
But even the port of Rangoon itself is not free from drawbacks 
occasioning much concern to the Port Commissioners and the 
Chamber of Commerce, for the latter had, in April, 1906, to urge the 
local Government to give a liberal grant-in-aid to the Commissioners, 
to enable them to incur the considerable expenditure that will be 
necessary to arrest the process of recent erosion, and to bring the 
Rangoon river more under control, in the interests both of the port 
itself and of the general prosperity of the province. 

A very healthy feature of Burma trade is that while the foreign 
maritime commerce is constantly expanding, the coastal trade to 
other ports in the Indian Empire is also increasing in a very marked 
Proportion, although of course in special years there is always an 
abnormal increase in this latter whenever large quantities of rice have 
to be poured into famine districts. 

In round numbers the foreign maritime trade of 1905-06 amounted 
in value to fifteen million pounds (the exports being about nine and a 
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half millions and the imports 5 and a half millions), while the Indian 
coastal trade, stimulated by a great demand for rice, rose to about 
13 millions (exports being about seven and imports over six millions). 
Japan was, as she has been for some years, the chief purchaser of 
rice, taking more than a quarter of the total foreign export, while 
India required the abnormally large quantity of over 300,000 tons. 
Rice, of course, formed 77 per cent. of the total volume of foreign 
exports, and teak timber bulked next in quantity and value; but nearly 
5,000 tons of raw cotton, worth about £200,000, were shipped, more 
than two-thirds of which went to Japan and China, and the rest to 
Britain. The trade in hides and skins is also gradually growing in 
value, and over 4,100,000 worth were exported. As might be expected, 
the foreign imports chiefly consist of cotton, woollen, and silk-piece 
goods, twists and yarns, iron goods and hardware, salt, and sugar. 
But one marked change in recent years is that the local Burma 
petroleum and kerosine industry has not only rendered the importation 
of Russian and American kerosine practically unnecessary, but has 
developed into a very important trade with Indian ports. Thus the 
value of mineral oils sent from Burma to India rose in 1906 to nearly 
42,000,000 in value, the shipments taking place to all the four chief 
ports, viz., Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Karachi, and exceeding 
in value even the abnormally large coastal rice export, valued at 
nearly £1,600,000. The imports from India consist mainly of piece- 
goods, mostly derived from Europe, and of vegetable oils for cooking, 
the Indian earth-nut oil now being largely used as a cheap substitute 
for sessamum oil. 

Simultaneously with this very rapid expansion of the maritime 
trade with foreign countries and Indian ports, there also has been, as 
was to be expected with the improvement of communications by rail 
and road, a large increase in the land transfrontier trade through 
Bhamo and Myitkyina into Western China, through Lashio into the 
Northern Shan States, through Taunggyi into the Southern Shan 
States, and across the Lower Burma frontier into Karenni and Siam. 
In 1905-6 this land-borne transfrontier traffic amounted to £ 3,000,000 
in value. The imports consist chiefly of cattle, elephants, silk piece- 
goods, and miscellaneous produce, and form more than one-half of 
the total trade, while the exports are mainly cotton piece-goods, twists 
and yarns, bullion, raw cotton, and opium. As all the transfrontier 
routes are practically closed during the rainy season for at least four 
months of the year, traffic is certain to increase largely as soon as the 
projected railways from Bhamo to Tengiieh and from Thazi to 
Taunggyi are constructed, because these main routes into Western 
China and the Southern Shan States are those which furnish by far 
the greater part of the already existing trade. 

The above facts and figures speak for themselves, and easily 
confute any charge that may be attempted to be brought against the 
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Government of Burma of having hitherto failed to do all that is reason- 
ably possible to promote the development, trade, and prosperity of the 
province. Enthusiasts for railway expansion seem blind to the fact 
that a local Government has many other Departments than merely one 
for Public Works. Revenue settlements, law and justice, sanitation 
and education, all make equally strong appeals for progressive 
measures that cannot possibly be carried out without an ample supply 
of funds. And if roads and railways are in some directions not being 
pushed forward quite so rapidly as seems desirable by the merchants 
in the great trading centres, this is by no means due to any want of 
intelligent perception or of energy and earnest desire on the part of 
administrative and executive officers. Local Governments and° 
administrative departments must submit to the will of the Supreme 
Government. To them, just the same as to private individuals, 
applies the proverb about cutting one’s coat according to the cloth ; 
and this is what the Government of Burma has done with marked 
success in the past. But the Government of India holds the purse- 
strings, and Lord Minto’s visit to the province in November affords 
a splendid opportunity for bringing financial and other matters under 
his personal observation. And no doubt the representations about 
to be made to him from various quarters will in the immediate future 
lead to further rapid progress in many ways that both directly and 
indirectly affect the trade, development, and prosperity of Burma, and 
the comfort and happiness of both the lotus-eating and the more 
energetic portions of its population. 

J. NisBer. 
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THE RISING STORM CLOUD. 


TEN years ago—indeed less than ten—the cloud of Socialism on the 
political horizon was hardly so large as a man’s hand and was 
considered, and possibly was then, a negligable ‘‘quantity ;’’ but 
who will venture, after what we have seen since the beginning of 
last year, including the by-elections, to say that the rising cloud 
is still negligable? No one, certainly, who knows what signs and 
portents mean. There are indeed not a few indications that their 
true significance is understood, at least in certain quarters. We 
hear for instance of Middle Class Defence Leagues and other move- 
ments, showing that the storm cone is being run up and some sort 
of preparation made. Nor is it a whit too soon; for in truth yonder 
rising storm cloud is big with mischief, big with change. He would 
be a hasty man who would commit himself to the opinion that it is 
merely a passing shadow, and that it will soon pass and leave the 
sky serene as it was before, or with only the usual amount of flying 
scud ramping across it. 

During the early days of the late war a very intelligent and far- 
seeing man, experienced in politics and public affairs, said in a small 
company, most of whom took a gloomy view of the aspect of things : 
“‘O, we shall pull through all right! But mark my words—nothing 
will ever be again as it was.’’ ‘‘What is going to happen? Why 
do you make that gloomy prophecy ?’’ someone questioned. ‘‘I do 
not regard it as a gloomy prophecy,’’ the vaticinator made answer. 
*‘To me it is something to rejoice over, because it will mean stir, 
mevement, a going forward ; for there can be no going back, with 
such an awakening as the people have been given. That is the only 
pleasant reflection we can have when stupid people fall out, and 
get themselves and others into a muddle. They set stones rolling 
that can never be stopped. Think for one thing of the men who are 
going out there and will see things, and who will come back and 
think and talk.”’ 

Well, a good many things happened during the War that have 
opened men’s eyes, and caused them to think and talk, and in many 
quarters they are thinking and talking furiously. And little wonder ; 
for human nature is human nature, a patient animal for the most 
part, but apt to turn if trod upon too often and too carelessly. We 
all remember how the hour of peril found us for the time being one 
nation. Everything else was forgotten in the consciousness of the 
common inheritance that was in danger, and it may be said with 
absolute truth that the country rose as one man to the rescue. It 
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was a noble, a thrilling spectacle. Men volunteered in thousands 
to go to the front ; they gave up valuable positions, and risked health 
and life and.limb to ward off the common peril. On the other hand 
employers promised to keep open places thus temporarily vacated, 
subscribed liberally, as did the country generally, to funds for the 
support of the wives and children of those who went out to fight and 
for the wounded. It was indeed a spectacle to the world to behold 
how united and patriotic the country, the whole empire, was, or 
appeared to be, in the hour of danger. 

But how different the spectacle when the danger was over! Then 
promises that were made in the hour of generous impulse, in the 
hour of anxiety, were disgracefully forgotten. Men who came back 
maimed and crippled, or with health shattered, were forgotten ; 
promises to keep places open were forgotten ; widows and orphans, 
notwithstanding promises—those too were forgotten. The exchequer 
of the richest country in the world could not afford to do the right 
thing by those who had sprung to its help in the hour of need. And 
as it was with the exchequer, so with the pockets of the rich and 
well-to-do : they were ruthlessly buttoned up when conscience and 
humanity should have spoken loud in behalf of those who had risked 
all for the common good, for the general welfare. The country 
calmly and without feeling saw families whose heads had gone or 
been incapacitated in the War in dire want, saw men who had fought 
and suffered left to beggary and want, to the workhouse, or to the 
mercy of ‘the charitable (just as the aged heroes of the Balaclava 
Charge are left), and did nothing. 

That is what the richest country in the world does for its heroes 
and martyrs—if they are poor. But look on the other side, and see 
how its rich are cared for. There is not one thing that to-day rankles 
in the breasts of poor men so much as the recollection of the gratuity 
that was voted to one man, and he a rich one and in no want, for 
what he had done in the War, while poor men were left to a cruel fate. 
Promise and performance as thus set one against the other have made 
a deep impression on the masses, and they are saying rude things 
as the result. They are saying for one thing that the poor, the 
toiling, are expected to make all the sacrifice, though they have the 
least at stake, while the rich, though their stake is the greatest, are 
alone taken into the reckoning when the rewards come up for 
consideration. And in truth, though we are supposed to recognise 
that so far as labour and sacrifice are concerned, the least is equal 
to the greatest, yet unfortunately ‘‘unto this last’? does not come 
anywhere near the practical concerns of everyday life. 

And here it is where the dangerous cleavage is seen. In the hour 
of peril we are one people, in the hour of security two. When peril 
threatens it is ‘‘England, O the glorious thought!’’ But when the 
crisis is over we at once fall back into the two great divisions of 
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rich and poor, or rather of toiler and ‘‘swell’’ (to use a term which 
—for reasons—has come to take the place of ‘‘gentleman’’), and we 
find the hostility existing between the two sections as bitter and, on 
the one side at least, as unreasonable as ever. Since the war indeed 
it has grown so bitter and so sharp that the storm cloud that was 
ten years ago but as the bigness of a man’s hand, has grown to be of 
portentous size and of portentous significance. 

Many probably on reading these lines will shrug their shoulders 
and use big words ; but those who are wise and thoughtful will not. 
They will on the contrary give heed to storm warnings that are by no 
means difficult to read, and hasten perhaps to take precautions or to 
advise precautionary measures, And they will do well. For if ever 
there was a time when it behoved Englishmen to look to the signs 
and pay sacrifices perchance to some offended deity it is now, to-day, 
A timely and judicious yielding to demands that are by no means 
unjust or excessive would do much to disperse Inocuously the elements 
of the gathering storm, and so to obviate the riaka, terrible in their 
nature, which might ensue should the tempest break, 

The most significant feature of the outlook is one which Lord 
Wemyss in his proposal for a middle-class defence league appears 
either to have overlooked or to have misunderstood, It is that 
whereas ten years ago it was comparatively rare to meet with a 
middle-class man, apart from the academic Fabian band in the ranks 
of Socialism, to-day they may be numbered by tens of thousands. 
Moreover, these men, made Socialists by their altruism, are among 
the most thoughtful and determined of their class. They have been 
forced to take up the position they hold, as was said by one of them, 
a successful and high-minded business man, the other day, because 
of the crying needs of the masses and of the impossibility of securing 
social reform by our existing Parliamentary methods, chiefly of 
course by reason of the reckless hostility and obtruseness of 
the House of Lords. And herein is focussed the main difficulty, the 
storm point, if we may so put it, of the situation. Here is a body of 
men who hold the major part of the land of the country, who hold it 
and use it utterly regardless of the best interest and truest welfare 
of the nation as a whole, and who sit in their House, ostensibly as 
a higher and saner legislative body, but in sober truth as a committee 
to watch over their own interests, and to see that nothing is done to 
lift or lighten the grip they have got upon the necks of the people. 

There is no good mincing or minimising matters at the crisis in 
affairs which we have reached, and the above is a frank if somewhat 
brutal statement of the case as seen and put by the Socialist working- 
man and by the vast fringes of those who, while not Socialists of the 
doctrinaire type, are led to join forces with them because it has of 
late years become more and more evident that they alone are likely 
to bring matters to a speedy issue as between those who work and 
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those who profit by work, between those who enjoy the wealth of the 
country and those who make it, As regards the full programme of 
the Socialist party, with its abstract theories of property, it is not 
necessary to deal with that here. A large proportion of those who 
are to-day working for Socialist ends have been driven into their 
present position by the utter collapse as instruments of reform of 
the old Liberal and Radical gangs. Indeed, broadly put, it may be 
said that the Socialist crowd is made up of the Socialist working-man 
pur sang, of the academic Socialists, and of the old Radicals who 
were too stalwart to be swallowed by the Liberal rump, together with 
the younger offshoots of the same stem, who, while reverencing the 
old tradition, have added to it grafts from other political faiths. 

The common objective in view are the notorious obstacles to 
reform, the barriers that stand in the way of progress and develop- 
ment on the line of natural rights, The firat and most formidable 
of these Is seen in the Lorda and their pretentions, and the only 
growing party In the country is sworn to amend or end those 
pretentiona, in brief, to clear away this remnant of feudaliam that 
has become not only a disgrace, but a positive menace to the State, 
There is not another country in Europe that has such an antiquated 
land system as ours, nor one that has an aristocracy with such 
belated pretentions. King Charles lost his head for arrogating to 
himself a less absolute power, and if the anomaly be persisted in there 
is nothing but disaster for us in the near future, 

The anachronism weighs like an incubus on the country. In 
whatever direction effort is made to bring about needed reforms, to 
ameliorate the condition of the people, to broaden the basis of the 
national life, this monopoly of the land and the evils that go with it, 
are found ever to stand in the way. In short, this and the privilege 
upon which it is based constitute the main factor of the situation in 
which we find ourselves, a nation divided into two parts, each to the 
last degree hostile to the other, and ready on the least provocation to 
fly at each other’s throats. If any doubt this assertion let them 
listen to the conversation in clubs where rich men congregate and at 
fashionable dining-tables when the whisky and smoke are about. It 
is the rarest thing in the world, should labour questions or working- 
class problems come up for discussion, for the masses to be spoken 
of in terms other than those of insult and unreason. To the people 
who are met with in such places the working-man is usually set down 
as drunken, coarse, ignorant, and unreasoning, and this notwith- 
standing the knowledge and enlightenment which have been filtering 
through the artisan population for the past thirty years—and to good 
purpose too. 

Nor with the class which hangs on to the aristocracy, apes its 
manners, and tries to wrap itself about with its traditions, does the 
business section of the community fare much better. To the pluto- 
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crat (and for old aristocrat we must now in the main read plutocrat) 
the business man is maranatha, a person not to be tolerated out of 
the streets in which he makes his money on any terms whatever. 
Should he presume, having made a little money, to think of settling 
in the country everything possible is done to make his life miserable. 
A man who, after an arduous business career, found himself able a 
year or two ago to retire, bought an acre of land in one of the Home 
Counties and began to build himself a house. _ Difficulties were put 
in his way on every hand. His wife said when the thing was done : 
“If we had known what we should have to go through we would 
never have attempted to do what we did. The swells do not want 
business people from the towns to come among them, and so they 
do everything they can to prevent them, and they stop at no mean- 
ness to carry their ends.’’ The writer can vouch for the fact that 
this spirit exists, for he, having some years ago, rented a small house 
in the country, was immediately made aware of the existence of the 
most determined hostility on the part of the local gentry, one man, 
a retired army officer, actually going to the length of writing to the 
landlord and suggesting his ejection. But, indeed, if there could 
have been any doubt thereanent, is not the fact enshrined in the 
records of the Committee on the English Land Bill, in the course of 
which a member asked to have provision made that the butcher 
should not be able by means of this land measure to procure land 
whereon to build himself a country villa. 

There is the prevailing ‘‘swell’’ spirit in all its nakedness. Why 
should the butcher or the baker not be allowed, if he so desires, to 
build himself a house in the country? When was the country made 
sacred to the pleasures of the aristocrat and the plutocrat? There 
was a time when the squire, the yeoman and the peasant lived 
amicably together side by side. But thai is a thing of the past. The 
yeoman was long ago wiped out of existence, the peasant followed, 
his doom sealed by the enclosure of the commons, and now the land- 
lord claims the right to pick and choose as to who shall live within 
the large shadow of his demesne, to drive those whose opinions he 
does not like into the towns, to rot in his slums and pay exorbitant 
rents in order that he may keep his estates in the country for his and 
his friends’ pleasure. ‘That is what a landowner actually replied to 
one who asked him to let some of his land for allotments and to build 
cottages on for labourers. ‘‘No,’’ said he, ‘‘I have none that I care 
to let.’’ It was pointed out that the proposed allotments would pay 
him better in proportion than the land let out in farms. ‘‘No,”’ he 
reiterated. ‘‘I want no labourer scum on my land. I make all I 
need from my London property, and so I keep my estate here for 
my enjoyment and that of my friends.’’ It is not many perhaps who 
would state the matter thus brutally ; but it is saying much the same 
thing when a landlord throws open an estate for building purposes, 
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but makes it a condition that no house shall be put up at a less cost 
than £1,500. 

In short, we see the territorial aristocracy banding themselves 
together to claim and exercise an authority equal to but less dis- 
criminating than that of William the Conqueror. That astute ruler 
decreed that all the land of England should belong to the Crown, 
and that every holder of land should swear fealty to him, and in doing 
so he laid the foundation of that free, sturdy and independent peas- 
antry which was the strength and glory of the realm for many an 
ensuing century. With the eagerness for wealth that arose with the 
coming of the Tudors, however, there arose a desire and a tendency 
to curb and limit the labourer, which Elizabeth, great statesman that. 
she was, at once nipped in the bud by having placed on the Statute- 
book a law providing that no labourer’s cottage should be left with- 
out four acres of land for him to live upon. Thus the greedy land- 
grabber was checked and the peasant preserved for the strength and 
well-being of the country. 

But in another hundred years’ time the landed aristocracy again 
saw their chance, and by a piece of treachery that has hardly been 
equalled in any period of the country’s history they struck a bargain 
whereby William of Orange got the crown and they the fee simple 
of their lands. Since then the tale of infamy has gone on with ever- 
increasing speed, until to-day an Englishman sees himself in the posi- 
tion that he may only look upon the land by the sufferance of an 
oligarchy more powerful than the King, and to which the Commons 
must speak with bated humbleness. Everything, in short, in this 
landlord-ridden country must wait upon his will and pleasure and 

- bow to his decree ; he must needs have the first pickings alike of 
God’s providence and man’s labour; if you put value into marsh 
or prairie the first fruits of the increase must be his ; if living in his 
house and the cunning of hand or brain produces wealth for your 
pocket, it will go hard but he will have his hand in it for spoil. As 
for the slums, they are his, he made them. There is hardly an evil 
which the country suffers from but his rapacity is a contributory 
cause. Nero is fabled to have fiddled while Rome burned ; he plays 
while the nation rots, taking his sport on the acres that should feed 
the country’s starving children, He is now crying out that every 
able-bodied labouring man should be turned into a soldier—to protect 
what? In the main him and his. 

This matter of conscription some working-men were discussing 
the other day. The general voice was dead against it ; but one man 
with great deliberation remarked: ‘‘I differ ; I say, let us all learn 
the use of firearms and the rest; the day will come when we'll be 
able to turn the knowledge to good account.’’ Some may think this 
is diabolical. So it is ; and there is a great deal of the same sort of 
thought knocking about—on both sides. A labour member soon 
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after his return to Parliament said publicly that there was nothing 

working-men liked better to hear discussed than revolution. Whether 
such be the case or not the question of revolution is discussed— 
vaguely and foolishly no doubt, but the fact remains that there is 
profound disquiet and discontent in the country, and that men—and 
not working-men alone—are beginning seriously to doubt whether 
Parliament as at present constituted will ever be able to overtake 
the arrears of legislation lying at its door, whether the growing 
demands of the democracy will ever be conceded without trouble and 
broils, without in short such a boiling up of the spirit of revolt 
against existing social conditions as will make things fluid and ready 
to flow into shapes at present unthought of. 

It behoves the wise of all parties therefore to pause while there 
is yet time and consider whether there is not a via media between 
the callous headiness and folly of the froward spirits of the Here- 
ditary Chamber and the wild dreams of anarchical Socialism. It 
behoves them to consider what they would do if, in two or three 
years’ time, a dissolution should result in a hundred Colne Valleys 
instead of one. What would they do if at the next general election 
the Labour and Socialist contingent should double its present num- 
bers, should in brief appear in such numbers as to compel attention 
to its wishes and again if, after a further appeal to the country, those 
groups should be still more considerably augmented. Impossible, 
some may say. But nothing is impossible with the temperature of the 
constituencies growing at the rate it is, checked and flouted as those 
constituencies are at every turn. 

In his ‘‘Wealth of Nations’? Adam Smith tells us that the landed 
gentry, owing to the indolence in which they live, are incapable of 
that application of mind which is necessary to foresee and appreciate 
the consequences of public action. He tells us moreover that the 
merchants and traders, the more prominent and successful of whom, 
be it observed, are largely accepted by the landed aristocracy as their 
guides in public affairs, are unfitted by their one-sided views to be 
safe councillors. ‘‘The interest of the trader,’’ he says, ‘‘no matter 
what his trade or manufacture, is always in some respect different: 
from and even opposite to that of the public; yet by his superior 
knowledge of affairs he is often able to impose upon his more indolent 
neighbour.’’ 

That is a perfectly truthful statement, and those who follow 
public affairs closely and are capable of judging clearly apart from 
political bias, will be able to see how often when trouble arises, as 
in the discreditable Belfast business, it results from the inherent 
defects of these two sectional sets of men. Both are by position and 
training incapable of appreciating the wants and just demands not 
only of the workers but of all who are of a different social status to 
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themselves ; and it is from this ingrained incapacity that the present 
threatful outlook has arisen and is still growing. 

One would like to know of those who are responsible for affairs, 
and especially those who like to regard themselves as the governing 
class, if they have thought seriously of the present trend of affairs, 
and whither it is likely to lead in case something is not done to check 
it? We know that the cracked pitcher goes often to the well, but in 
the end a rough boy gets hold of it and away comes the handle— 
with results to the pitcher. It required no seventh son of a seventh 
son to predict that disaster ; nor does it need much of a prophet to 
foresee what will be the outcome twenty years hence—or less—if the 
present policy of indifference, provocation, and ostrich-like stupidity- 
be allowed to continue. 

ZARATHUSTRA. 
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COLNE VALLEY—AND AFTER. 


Tue Colne Valley election may prove to be a landmark in the history 
of political and economic thought in this country. The fact that it 
follows Jarrow so closely calls attention to it. The type of Socialist 
the electors have chosen to represent them is another feature of 
importance. Mr. Pete Curran is a Labour man. With his class 
we have been familiar for some time. Mr. Victor Grayson is a 
doctrinaire Socialist, which is a different thing. He is the only 
Member of the House of Commons who has arrived at his doctrine 
along his particular stream of thought. The others have come along 
the Trades Union route, which affords the main volume of the 
confluence . 

British journalism has taken the event with some seriousness. 
And that portion of the general public who are responsible for the 
continuance of business have not been altogether indifferent to it. 
The state of the public money market on the announcement reflected 
an attitude of mind in a wider circle which had no means of finding 
its way into the papers. 

One newspaper in particular has found it a fitting opportunity to 
make a special effort. The occasion was immediately preceded by 
an incident which enabled a placard to be entirely made up of the 
simple expression ‘‘£50,000.’’ An announcement of its superior 
reliability was immediately followed by a bold bid for the front place 
as the unflinching opponent of Socialism. 

The measure of importance of this particular newspaper as the 
arch-antagonist of Socialism may be gauged by its parrot-like 
repetition of the sentence ‘‘Tariff Reform means lower income tax 
and work for all.’’ But it has induced Mr. Grayson to make a declara- 
tion of his faith. And it is at least interesting to know what is the 
special doctrine favoured with votes by the electors who have sent 
him to Parliament. 

It is not difficult to understand Mr. Grayson’s success. His 
unbounded confidence, as exhibited in the article just mentioned, in 
himself and his cause is enough to explain that, if we couple with 
this confidence his obvious ability. But Mr. Grayson has never had 
the opportunity of carrying the burden of economic industry, and he 
has not lived long enough to look at economic problems with matured 
thought. He has, however, floated his banner on the choice he has 
thus early made, and will no doubt fight for it to the death. 

But our concern is with the doctrine and those who have voted 
for it. There is very little doctrine in Mr. Grayson’s article. It is 
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chiefly a declaration of the achievements, efforts, and prospects of 
Socialists. Of the faith that is so triumphant there is little explana- 
tion or defence. In substance the creed is already well known, as a 
few extracts will shew, though like other creeds it is little understood. 

‘Great economists pointed out that the wages of labour tended 
to reach the cost of subsistence of the labourers.’’ As the purpose of 
the labourers’ efforts was the subsistence there was nothing very 
remarkable about this. The economists might also have pointed out 
that the cost of subsistence tended to reach the wages. This would 
have been more simple, more true, and more useful. Unfortunately 
they did not do so. And by a process of thought of which an explan- 
ation here would be too long, they reached the conclusion that the 
worker for prearranged wages would only get the cost of subsistence. 

Obviously, therefore, it might have been answered, it was only 
necessary to make subsistence more costly if the purpose was to raise 
wages. That indeed is the basis of several economic beliefs at present 
widely held. But the facts are palpably opposed to the doctrine. 
The raising of the cost of subsistence does not raise wages even when 
computed in money—not to mention the fact that if the same money 
buys less commodities real wages are lowered by the very raising i 
of the cost. If the cost of subsistence must be raised in order to fh 
raise wages what is the good of raising wages at allr 

The whole doctrine on which Socialism has been based was a a 
perversion from the first. Adam Smith, whose remarks originated 
it, never intended any such construction to be put on his words. The 
cost of subsistence on the average tends to approximate to the wages. 
That is rational enough. The mass of the people tend to spend what 
they get. But if they get more they have more to spend. And 
despite the intemperance and excess which follows a temporary super- 
fluity, it is from steady and continued abundance that we may hope 
for greater sobriety of habit. 

If we look at the facts as they are instead of viewing them in an 
inverted position we may quickly realise that the remedy is in quite 
the opposite direction from that in which the Colne Valley electors 
have been led to seek it. If the cost of subsistence tends to approxi- 
mate to the wages we may rely on a continued demand for commodities 
assuming the commodities are made accessible. We thus dispose of 
the bogey of over-production and excessive competition. But for this 
we must make the commodities accessible. 

What does Socialism offer in the way of making commodities 
more accessible? ‘‘We do not oppose competition,’’ says Mr. a 
Grayson. This is a novelty in Socialism. Hitherto competition has ie 
been ‘‘the law of death’’ in their creed. But the words must be taken 
with their context. ‘‘We explain it,’’ says Mr. Grayson. And the 
explanation seems to be that ‘‘under a system of unrestrained 
competition capital tends to concentrate into fewer and fewer hands.”’ 
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So that we are apparently to infer that competition is to be 
somehow and to some extent restrained. That is no new doctrine. 
It is by no means peculiar to Socialism. Hitherto Socialism was to 
do away with competition altogether. It has at last taken a step 
downwards to meet Trades Unionism, which has long been advocating 
some restriction, and has been ever shifting in its views towards 
Socialism. But even this conjunction does not give the party a 
monopoly of the doctrine of restricting competition. It is shared 
by protectionists, preferentialists and tariff reformers generally. 

The one difficulty that confronts this doctrine refers to the exact 
amount and method of restriction. The believer in free competition 
has a simple and straightforward creed. His faith is in the absence 
of all restriction ; the freedom from any limit of production save the 
satisfaction of the peoples desires and their disinclination to do any 
more work. His contention is that such is the best means of obtaining 
the widest and most equal distribution that is continuously possible. 
Being a simple wayfaring man and a fool, no doubt he is wrong. 
Unrestricted competition to produce and distribute commodities must 
be the reason why so many poor people do not get the commodities. 
That is seems is what Fourier pointed out. It cannot be the restric- 
tion which hinders the commodities reaching the consumers, because 
so many restrictionists say it is the competition. 

_ But the important thing for us to know is how much restriction 
should be imposed. The protectionist is comparatively clear when 
he says that the competition of the producers abroad must be stopped: 
the preferentialist says the colonist may be permitted to compete, 
but not the absolute foreigner. But all this is subject to the estab- 
lishment of a scientific tariff settled by discussion it would seem in 
the lobby of the House of Commons. We really do not get anything 
very definite as to the exact amount of restriction that is good for us, 
so long as the heights of the various tariff walls are still undetermined. 

The Trades Unionist also has been comparatively simple in his 
advocacy of restriction. No man must work at less than trade union 
rate of wages or do more than trade union regulations permit. 
Incidentally, the trade unionist has frequently been forbidden to work 
at all alongside 2 man who was not a trade unionist. But all this 
could be ascertained by any person for the time-being interested in 
the matter by enquiring from the Trades Union-leader. He would fix 
the wages and conditions. The employer had only to find the money 
and make the customers buy the produce. It was somewhat discon- 
certing when the leader altered his mind, thus altering his rates 
and conditions, but the employer and his employees, given time 
enough, could accommodate themselves to the altered state of affairs. 

But how much restriction does the Socialist require? Mr. 
Grayson does not tell us. Indeed, he rather upsets the hitherto 
consistent doctrine that competition was to be done away with alto- 
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gether. Let us avoid the ‘‘merest fatuousness”’ of “‘trying to injure 
Socialism by ludicrously misrepresenting it.’’ Will Socialism please 
represent itself clearly and definitely? Its advocates have offered 
unstinted criticism, not to say abuse of the doctrines of freedom and 
unrestricted competition. We need now to know what is offered in 
its place. How much restriction is good for us ; since the restriction 
is no longer to be absolute? There must obviously be some pro- 
duction unless we are all to die of starvation and want. But to what 
extent is it to be curtailed or hindered? How near to the point of 
want and starvation ought we to go in order to reach the best, 
wisest, and most equitable distribution of what is produced? If the 


restriction of competitive production makes for the wider and more ~ 


equal distribution of the produce how shall we know when the amount 
is just small enough to stop the strong from getting more than their 
fair share, and leaving the poor without ? 

The advocate of laissez fuire has always held that the super- 
abundance was all in favour of the poor. Good harvests are atrocious 
in their tendency to cheapness, but the advocate of laissez faire 
always held that it was good for the poor that all the good harvests 
of the world should be left to compete in the home markets. But 
it seems ‘‘the old individualism “is completely played out.’’ Mr. 
Grayson, however, does not say what is to come in. The old 
individualism having obtained access to the markets abroad should 
have gone on to ask for access to the land at home. But Socialism 
has always despised and denounced a merely just system of taxation 
which should prevent the land being held unused, and thus unpro- 
ductive of either subsistence or taxes. It would be increasing com- 
petition to set the land free. It was desirable to tie it up still more 
by the Government acquiring it all. The old individualism was 
opposed to the fettering of money in a public debt. But Socialism 
sees further restriction of competition in this tying up, and gives it 
every possible encouragement and help. 

Let us not be mealy-mouthed about this doctrine. Mr. Grayson 
says ‘‘a huge wave of humanism is flowing over the country.” Some 
of us have another name for the wave. We call it senti- 
mentalism ; and it carries with it a hard, unyielding body of officiat- 
ism. Both the sentimentalism and the officialism are bad for the 
people, and particularly for the poor. The humanism offers words 
instead of sustenance. The officialism gives supervision but no 
wages. The wages must be supplied by these objectionable individuals 
who continue to compete : they also pay the taxes. 

“* The Nation ’’ finds nothing to fear about this Socialism. ‘‘It 
is essentially a protest against materialism,’’ says an article in that 
organ of official Liberalism. But Socialism is itself materialism. 
Surely nothing can be clearer than that. Mr. Grayson says: ‘‘The 
Chapels are emptying themselves into the Socialist halls.”’ In other 
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words the places where the gospel is ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you,’’ are emptying themselves into the places where the gospel is 
‘‘Seek ye first these things and the kingdom of heaven shall be added 
unto you.”’ 

Socialism as a religion is essentially the doctrine that moral 
regeneration will come of material redistribution. It limits the 
outlook of its adherents to social rights and wrongs—chiefly the 
wrongs—as affecting physical well-being. Of a truth this is material- 
ism. It used to accuse the opposite doctrine of other worldliness. 
It has no faith that a conception of the unseen and the spiritual can 
be the best safeguard against injustice. It therefore attempts to 
uphold its bad economics by a worse religion. 

‘‘And for us it occupies about the same relation to Liberal politics 
as the Salvation Army to the regular churches,’’ says ‘‘The Nation.”’ 
It is a misconception of Socialism, and a libel on the Salvation Army. 
When did the Salvation Army denounce the regular churches? or 
claim that it alone had the truth? When did Socialism ever do 
otherwise towards the Liberal party? The Liberal party has con- 
stantly run after the Socialist party seeking admission to its good 
graces. Is that the attitude of the regular churches to the Salvation 
Army? The difference between Socialism and Liberalism is one of 
principle not of method, and consistently with its doctrine Socialism 
has always spurned the fawnings of Liberalism—or rather of pro- 
fessed Liberals. Liberalism itself joins with Christianity in the 
maxim ‘‘the truth shall make you free,’’ Socialism finds danger and 
poverty in freedom. 

But observe how an economic error endeavours to accommodate 
itself to the prejudices of all classes. Socialism started as a doctrine 
that the employer kept his employees on subsistence wages and 
himself took the surplus. The states expropriation was to be for 
the benefit of wage earners. The suggestion that more people should 
become employers and share the surplus seems scarcely to have been 
made. Perhaps the creation of more officials was to absorb the 
surplus. But now ‘‘small traders’’ and ‘‘the educated middle classes”’ 
are invited into the party. What has become of the surplus of which 
the exploiter was supposed to rob the subsistence-wage earner? That 
was the foundation of the whole doctrine. Was it a myth, an 
imagination, an error? Can it be that employers are invited to seek 
the protection of the state after all that has been said about the 
protection of the state being needed against them? 

All this sort of doctrine of salvation by state interference is for 
those who dislike the trouble of thinking. Socialism, like tariff 
making, begins with a promise to protect industry. It continues 
taking in an ever wider circle, promising them all that the government 
will, so to speak, see them right. The government goes on seeing 
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itself right, with ever increasing expenditure on officials and waste. 
The individuals who bear the burden get sops, verbal or more sub- 
stantial, in proportion to the outcry they make. And the burden 
constantly grows until it can be endured no longer. We must reach 
an end of the tendency which is at present on the increase. But we 
seem to be entering a dark tunnel, and it is difficult to know how 
long it is or into what we shall emerge. 

It distresses me that I cannot apply these simple considerations 
with adequate rhetoric. Would that I could emulate Mr. Grayson’s 
facility for making language do what thought fails to do! ‘‘Bene- 
ficient absorption by the developed state or municipality” is what 
he offers—beautiful words. ‘‘Ruthless elimination by the giant. 
trust’’ is the alternative, which is terrible—when so expressed. The 
small trader or employer is to understand that ‘‘absorption’’ by a 
‘developed’? amalgamation could not be ‘‘beneficent.’’ Nor can 
elimination by the still more gigantic ‘‘municipality’’ be ‘‘ruthless.”’ 
The possibility of healthy natural growth in a condition of greater 
freedom is ignored without a word. Great is the art of placing 
adjectives : and conjuring generally. But it is difficult to find simple 
truth amid a torrent of rhetoric. And the simple truth is more 
important to us—especially if it sets us free. 


ISHMAEL DIOGENES. 





OUR SLACK YOUTH. 


Now that the hysterical outburst upon this subject has subsided, it 
is possible to examine the issues, which are involved in it, with some 
degree of calmness and sobriety, to ascertain to what extent the accu- 
sations made against the youth of this country are true, and to define 
their nature. 

The fons et origo of the storm is the loss to this country of certain 
championships in rowing, professional sculling, tennis, lawn tennis, 
swimming, boxing, football and golf. It is alleged that the loss of 
these championships is attributable to a falling off, or deficiency, in 
energy, zeal, self-denial and determination on the part of our youth, 
and that, until those sports and games are regarded and treated as 
a much more serious business, than has of late been the custom, the 
heretofore superiority of Great Britain, and her consequential pres- 
tige, must suffer eclipse, and the wreaths of victory must continue 
to encircle the brows of Colonials and Foreigners. We will presently 
proceed to ascertain to what extent this charge is true, and whether 
Great Britain’s defeat in these contests is fairly attributable to the 
causes assigned. But before doing this, it is of interest to reflect 
upon the state of public opinion in regard to the pursuit of champion- 
ships and athletic eminence a decade or so ago. It was then assever- 
ated equally strongly and equally copiously that the passion for 
athletic sports was far too pronounced, that the pursuit of champion- 
ships was becoming a craze, that in our public schools and universi- 
ties a youth, who proved himself a first-class batsman, bowler, or 
oarsman, gained far more kudos amongst his fellows than a youth 
who took a first-class in Greats, or became a senior wrangler. It was 
even alleged, with considerable force and some truth, that at our 
public schools many of the masters displayed an undue interest in 
inciting and developing an unreasonable zeal on the part of the 
boys in the pursuit and attainment of excellence in school sports and 
games. It was sarcastically asked whether the culture and develop- 
ment of the minds and morals of our youth were not as important 
matters as the development of their muscles and the cultivation of 
physical prowess? Now, because the youth of Great Britain has been 
worsted in some games and sports, its representatives have been 
thickly bespattered with insinuations and accusations of slackness, 
want of zeal and self-denial: they are told that they ought to make 
the attainment of athletic proficiency a serious business, that it is 
their duty by strenuous effort, by self-sacrifice, and by every means 
in their power, to recover for Great Britain her lost prestige in these 
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games and sports. This comparatively sudden reversal of public 
opinion is certainly startling, and the cause of this volte-face appears 
to be so trivial and childish as to be almost ludicrous. It is not 
an unfair deduction to make, that, when England in these and other 
pastimes and sports was more than holding her own, there was a 
fairly general consensus of opinion that too much time, labour, and 
attention were being devoted to athletics, and now, when England 
is losing her superiority in some of the branches of athleticism, her 
representatives are suddenly discovered to be slack, and to be guilty 
of many other reprehensible acts of commission and omission. There 
is no mistake about it, the public is not taking defeats in a British 
spirit, but is whining over them, and ungenerously laying the blame 
for these defeats on national representatives, who may be fairly pre- 
sumed to have done their best. 

To revert to the questions we promised to discuss ; what amount 
of truth is there in these charges, and are our representatives deserv- 
ing of censure? 

Detractors, and their name is legion, have lost sight of the fact 
that, with the exception of the Grand Challenge at Henley and the 
open Golf Championship, our defeats have been inflicted by our own 
kith and kin, by the stock which-has sprung from our loins. Under 
other skies, in fairer climes, and under more favorable conditions, 
untrammeled by tradition and custom, they have cultivated, developed 
and improved the games and sports of their fore-fathers . Unlike 
their English relatives, they fearlessly make new departures, and 
daring and successful experiments. They do not stick to time- 
honoured ruts and grooves until they are forced out of them; nor 
do they carry on their backs that load of hard and fast rules and 
notions in games and sports which Englishmen cling to, and, at best, 
are slow to shake off. Making these allowances, now that we have 
returned to sobriety, are we far wrong, when we state it to be our 
belief and opinion that our representatives in all fields of athletics 
are not only keen enough, and quite sufficiently energetic, zealous, 
and determined, but that they have done their best to win success 
against those who under more elastic and favorable conditions have 
proved themselves to be better men, more skilful, more supple and 
agile. We feel satisfied that level-headed and fair-minded thoughtful 
people will have little hesitation in endorsing this conclusion, or in 
emphatically expressing their opinion that in our public schools and 
universities quite sufficient time, labour, and attention, are devoted 
to the attainment of physical excellence in games of all kinds, and 
that any excess, beyond the present limit, in that direction must 
necessarily result in intellectual deterioration. We do not so much 
desire to turn out our young men fine animals, as to see them onener 
ing into intelligent, cultured, useful and moral citizens. 

It is now possible to see that impetuous and chagrined fault- 
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finders have been barking up the wrong tree, or have got on to a 
wrong track. Had they made the allegation that our youth is slack 
and deficient in mental and moral culture and development, it would 
be a very difficult task to refute it. Those of us, who are observant, 
cannot have failed to notice how disproportionate is the interest taken, 
in our schools and universities, in athletics, in comparison with the 
interest taken in the moral and intellectual regions of educational life. 
In our public schools it is notorious that most boys base their notions 
of social success chiefly on excellence in athletics, and even at our 
universities the obtaining a blue either on the cricket field or on the 
river is, amongst most undergraduates, regarded with far greater 
admiration than that of achieving the distinction of a first-class in 
Greats. 

Turning for a moment to the subject of moral culture, it is with 
deep regret that one feels compelled to add that the code of morals 
in the large majority of our public schools is not a high one, and that 
the standard of morality is distinctly low. It is neither necessary, nor 
advisable, to go into detail ; anyone, who has spent some years of his 
life in a public school, and many a master, who by some fortuitous 
occurrence has been enabled to penetrate the screen, which veils the 
inner life of a public school, cannot conscientiously deny the truth 
of this lamentable allegation. Purity, honor, chivalry, pity and moral 
courage are not among the attributes which are to be found apper- 
taining to the large majority of boys at any of our large public 
schools. 

No doubt our educational system, clogged, as it still is with old 
fashioned ideas and with the burden of tradition and custom, has to 
bear a large share of the responsibility for the lack of interest dis- 
played by our youth in intellectual and moral progress and improve- 
ment. Many masters have also a share in this responsibility, Mas- 
ters of high intellectual distinction appear not to possess the knack 
of making the subjects, which it is their province to teach, interest~ 
ing to their pupils, or fail in the art of imparting to others the know- 
ledge with which their own minds are stored. Again youths, who 
have no taste for, or inclination to, a special line of study, such as 
classics or mathematics, are kept plodding through the one or the 
other against the grain, while those, who have a decided taste for, 
and inclination to, science in some one or more of its many branches, 
are not assisted or encouraged to cultivate the special line of study, 
in which they might reasonably hope to become proficient. We have 
been told that it is the first duty of man to know himself. Has the 
importance of teaching a youth to know himself physiologically and 
psychologically ever been brought home to the minds of the govern- 
ing authorities of our schools? Even on the physical side Sandow 
has repeatedly acknowledged the fact that, without the aid of his 
mental forces and power, he would never have been able to accom~ 
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plish the feats he performs, or to attain the degree of physical develop- 
ment which he has reached. Surely it is of as great value that a 
youth should know something of the nature of his mind, of its dual 
character, of the mysterious functions and powers of the submerged 
mentality, of the principle, practice, and wondrous effect of auto- 
suggestion, of the force and power of mind for good or for evil, of 
the necessity for right control and direction of thought, of the truth 
of the western maxim, ‘‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he,’’ 
and of the eastern, ‘‘Man is a creature of reflection, what he reflects 
upon that he becomes,’’ and of the proposition that, as every con- 
scious act is preceded by thought, thought is the parent of action, 
that acts repeated form habits, and that habits form the character, 
as that he should devote years of the comparatively short period of 
educational life to the attempt to master one or two dead languages, 
when for all practical purposes a knowledge of etymology is all that 
is requisite. 

What we, English, have to do, if we are in earnest in our desire 
to train our youths so that they shall become intellectual, moral and 
useful members of the nation, is to get out of the ruts and grooves 
in which we have been complacently plodding, and to follow the free 
and elastic methods of our children and cousins in other parts of the 
world, to appropriate, if we can, the facility and rapidity with which 
they make new departures, to imitate their originality and the mar- 
vellous manner in which they adjust themselves to, and utilise, novel 
conditions. Meanwhile we may rest assured that, if our youth be 
slack, that slackness cannot justly be described as physical. There 
is apparently quite sufficient keenness, energy and zeal displayed in 
athletics ; on the other hand, if we conduct our investigation from 
intellectual and moral standpoints, results seem to point to the con- 
clusion that in these fields the accusation of slackness is not ground- 
less, and that under present conditions the prospect of substantial 
improvement is somewhat nebulous and remote. 


HarTLEyY WILLIAMS. 





CAPITALISM IN THE PRESS. 


Tue purchase of the ‘‘Standard’’ some little time ago by a well- 
known newspaper magnate called forth a good deal of criticism 
which that gentleman, as an individual, hardly merits. The 
newspaper magnate does not profess to be actuated by philanthropic 
motives, and probably sees no reason why the proprietor of a paper 
should work on different lines from the hotel-keeper or horse-dealer. 
And one may well ask how many of these virtuous pressmen or 
others among his detractors would refuse the opportunity of buying 
the ‘‘Standard’’ at £450,000 and selling it at £600,000. Neverthe- 
less, the transaction is an ominous one, and full of evil significance 
for the future of the English press. It marks the inauguration of 
a new era, for which, unfortunately, the conditions are already ripe, 
namely, the gradual disappearance from English journalism of all 
political ideals or disinterested motive, and the eventual supremacy, 
unchallenged and unashamed, of Commercialism in its ugliest and 
most offensive form. Around most of the great organs there has 
hitherto lingered a vague fiction of standing for some ideal, or 
defending some interest for motives other than pecuniary. The 
“‘Church,’”’ the ‘‘Constitution,’’ ‘‘Progress,’’ ‘‘Liberty,’’ the 
‘*Empire,’’ each of these probably did represent an appreciable per- 
centage of sincerity in a solution of humbug, and stirred, in a mild way, 
the heart of the man who wrote and of the man who read. It was 
precisely this element of the ideal that invested the press with that 
mysterious power for good that it has undoubtedly wielded in the 
past. These names will figure as before in the journals, they will 
continue to dupe a large part of the confiding millions who, with 
their meek tribute of morning pence and halfpence, swell the pile 
of these great newspaper lords, but the press as an illuminating and 
guiding power is almost a thing of the past. 

It is, perhaps, inevitable that the cash nexus should establish itself 
in journalism, as in all else, and some undoubted advantages can be 
claimed for this system. For it introduces the element of calculation 
which is essential to money-making. We can reckon confidently on 
the good offices of our fellow creatures to the exact extent of the coin 
in our pocket; beyond that we may get much, or we may get little, but 
we can calculate on nothing. Still it is hardly a cheering prospect to 
look forward to the time when a column in even the big dailies has its 
known price, when any interest or any cause has the press at its com- 
mand, provided it can lay down enough money, when the particular 
line a paper takes in politics is the one that ensures the biggest sale. 
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The following paragraph taken not long since from the London 
letter of an Edinburgh evening paper illustrates the process :— 

‘‘ The widest reserve will have to be applied to all statements 
coming from South Africa through the ordinary channels for the 
next six months. An arrangement has been made under which 
the transmission of news will, to all intents and purposes, be 
under the censorship of a powerful newspaper syndicate during 
that period, and the shadow behind this syndicate is that of the 
Rand financiers. I also understand that one of the biggest of 
the Johannesburg and Park Lane millionaires is striking out in 
an extensive way to supply the Transvaal community with news 
and opinions from this side through the medium of his subsidised 
press. This is the sequel to the suppression of the independent 
organs of opinion at Johannesburg through devices at which the 
cosmopolitan magnates are adepts.’’ 

These statements may be true, or they may not, but the 
state of affairs represented is quite possible, and what we must 
look forward to. Once the principal papers fall into the hands 
of a few syndicates it will not be difficult for the latter to 
capture the News Agencies. They will then be in a position to corner 
news pretty effectively if it is made worth their while, or if they 
happen to have interests of their own to serve. 

The ancient prestige of our press was due in part to the fact 
that each journal had a tradition to which it clung, or tried its best 
to cling through thick and thin, and more than one journal died an 
honourable death shouting its war-cry to the last. This understand- 
ing gave its opinions a weight which they can no longer retain once it 
is taken for granted that the management keeps its eye on the circu- 
lation, like a careful mariner on his compass, or else takes its line from 
some moneyed interest that wants its ‘‘ views’’ supported. Even 
the old-fashioned morning daily with its stodgy columns of ‘‘ leader 
type,’’ oracular, pompous and bombastic, is infinitely preferable to a 
wholly irresponsible press, like that of America, with ‘‘ graft ’’ and 
** boodle ’’ for its watch-words, where journals seem to rival each 
other mainly in the size and dramatic intensity of their headlines, 
blossoming into red when type cannot be made larger. 

In France, again, though articles are much oftener signed, and on 
the whole show a higher literary excellence than here, it is notorious 
that the press carries far less weight than has hitherto been the case 
in England. The cloven hoof of Clericalism, the fanatical raving of 
the extreme Nationalists, the visible presence of Bourse influences 
are sufficient to largely discount any power the press might other- 
wise have wielded. The complaint of the Germans, even outside the 
Anti-Semite party, is that their newspapers are controlled by Jews, 
and though it is, perhaps, unfair to assume that the Jew is actuated by 
baser motives than the Gentile, he can hardly be expected to sacrifice 
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his interests for the welfare of the Fatherland where he is by no 
means the most welcome guest. Thus, again, pecuniary interests 
are dominant. 

The British press has up to now shown a good example to the 
world ; it has remained singularly free from the influence of the 
commercial spirit at a time when that spirit was rapidly conquering 
every sphere of life ; but now that the process of degeneration has 
begun, it is likely to end here as it has done elsewhere. For one of 
the great mysteries of human nature is its ineradicable love of shams. 
Sham patriotism, sham philanthropy, sham religion drive the real 
article out of the market, just as bad money drives out good. Ina 
short time the honour of being the biggest and most successful sham 
will belong to the British press. 

A certain glamour has always hovered around those who wield 
the pen, and the glory of print still imposes on us all. Whether 
writers can continue to exploit this weakness of mankind when the 
glamour is faded and the glory departed, events will show. As a 
purveyor of news the journalist is, and always will be, as necessary 
as the milkman, but we can hardly be expected to take him seriously 
as a political guide or oracle when we realise that he is trying his 
best to fall in with the views of his patrons. At present there is 
little about the press to excite our enthusiasm, but the journalist of 
the future is a man with no ideals, no ambition, except to make 
money and to sit in the chief’s chair. He must be an adept in 
pandering to the popular weaknesses, able to season up the most 
commonplace incident till it is worthy of a sensational headline, and, 
above all, he must possess a keen scent for any bit of scandal likely 
to amuse the jaded city clerk on his way to the office. We may scoff 
at the journalist of to-day with his superficiality, his pushfulness, 
but perhaps a generation hence people will look back on him with 
affectionate regret and admiration, as representing a sort of Augustan 
age of English journalism, and compared with those who are likely 
to take his place, he will appear a marvel of erudition, culture, 
integrity and modesty. 

Again, one may observe to-day a tendency on the part of each 
paper and magazine to fall into the hands of a clique of writers 
who seek to monopolise it, and to guard it jealously as a preserve 
for themselves and their friends. This system is widespread, ranging 
from the blood-curdling weekly that tempts the halfpence from the 
errand-boy’s pocket to the imposing half-crown monthly. The 
development of this spirit under the fostering influence of capitalistic 
management must go far to widen the existing gulf between journal- 
ism and literature, through the stricter exclusion of the amateur 
element, and may ultimately lead to the gradual submergence of 
literary art in professional journalism. This amateur element is in 
reality the sweetening and purifying influence in literature, and the 
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world of letters will be infinitely poorer by its loss. Half a century 
ago successful writers frequently took to journalism, but notable 
authors who started on the press were few, Dickens being the only 
important exception. To-day many of the most flourishing authors 
are men who from successful journalists have turned writers of books. 
It is often asserted that this change proves the value of press work 
as a training. The real fact is that few except professional jour- 
nalists can now get a hearing. The amateur or outsider finds it every 
day more and more difficult to gain a footing in periodicals, and 
publishers look askance at all books offered that have not a well- 
known name attached. Journalism is rapidly becoming the only 
avenue to Literature, not because it is the best, but because jour- 
nalists have it in their power to bar out all others and use that power 
effectively. The consequences can already be traced in the lowered 
standard of literary excellence, and the lack of those enduring qual- * 
ities which mark out the genuine work of art from goods manu- 
factured with a view to speedy sale. The existence of a number of 
men who write because they have something to say, and not because 
the quarter’s rent is due, seems desirable for many reasons, but, as 
things are moving at present, there is likely to be less and less 
room for such an individual. His place is being taken by the man 
trained in a newspaper office, who measures copy by the column 2r 
the thousand words, and goes home as contentedly as the bricklayer 
who has finished his rod of brickwork. 
W. M. Licutsopy. 





THE DECAY OF CHILDHOOD. 


Ir is impossible to disregard or to deny the existence of a strong, 
steady stream of commercialism which is flowing over the land, to 
the eventual destruction of much that makes for life’s adornment 
and colour. That an age of Invention like ours should be an age 
of Utility rather than Romance is natural ; it is equally natural that 
the mature and elderly should bear the stigmata of contamination 
with the turbid waters of commerce, but what is not natural, what 
is horrible, is that the children of the land should be so impregnated 
with the spirit of the age that they are in danger of losing the 
essential attributes of healthy childhood. And yet the experience of 
anyone who may read this article cannot fail to remind him of the 
odd perverted creatures which are supposed to represent the ‘‘eternal 
wonder of childhood’’ nowadays. It is unpleasant but endurable 
that lined and worn countenances should be usually associated with 
words of greed and covetousness, but it is unspeakably trying to 
have to reconcile selfish and unchildlike ideals and converse with 
the ivory brows and scarlet lips from which they so often emerge. 
Our children are children only in their beauty ; and if Nature be 
consistent even that characteristic will disappear suon. Our boys 
are already becoming mere animated lumps of muscle and flesh, 
impelled solely by material considerations. The soft treble tones of 
boyhood or the mellower notes of adolescence can rarely be heard 
murmuring the exquisite fables of old, but they are too apt to grate 
on the ear with the horrid slang of the football field or the hideous 
jargon of the mathematical class-room. Bounded as the modern lad 
is on all sides by the paraphernalia of a pernicious pedantry, and ever 
breathing a scarcely less injurious atmosphere of athletic snobbery, 
his eyes have become sealed to the perception of anything that is not 
tinged with the prevalent spirit of grab or curiosity. It is a terrible 
indictment to make, but our popular educational system is heart and 
soul materialistic—it holds out before its victims but one ideal—the 
ideal of ‘‘getting on’’ at all costs; it resolutely neglects the goal of 
high aspirations. Small wonder, then, that our boys and girls under 
analysis present a singularly unattractive set of ideals. People may 
well say that to-day there are no great men or women. How could 
there be? The conditions which favoured the development of a Plato, 
a Shakespeare, a Sodoma, a Mozart, or a Chopin do not exist now. 
Music, Art, Literature, all demand for their proper growth an atmos- 
phere of harmony ; the din and restlessness of the present generation 
would shatter them at birth. Out of a hundred embryo geniuses not 
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more than five reach a disappointing and inadequate maturity. There 
are only chemists and critics nowadays. True, the poet still lingers 
with us, but (with the present generation) poetry is considered at 
‘best only an amusing intellectual aberration—a sort of glorified mania 
—at worst as a literary dry rot, possessing a weird beauty perhaps, 
‘but always denoting hidden corruption. And this spirit—this hatred 
of Romance and detestation of Fancy—is generally sure to stifle any 
latent poetic instinct in the young to-day. I am convinced that if 
Edgar Allan Poe had undergone an English training such as boys 
have to pass through at the present time, he would certainly have 
wasted a long life in riotous prosperity, and died in the odour of rich . 
respectability, but he would not ‘iave extracted from his heart all 
that golden music with which he has charmed a drab world. I know 
that this seems to be fooling, and yet—how many noble instincts and 
divinely-sent natural gifts are being perverted and utterly transformed 
by the vile leaven of base modern ideals? It is hard enough for an 
adult to attain to such a splendid detachment from current convention 
as to pursue consistently an original mode of life ; surely it must be 
impossible for the average child to move counter to the direction of 
the majority. How much may not this country be losing by her 
absurdly rigid educational system? She is cramming her youth with 
solely commercial or athletic ideals. She is completely blind to a 
boy’s promising individuality ; instead of giving him a sympathetic 
environment and treating him with the same minute attention to the 
smallest details as the animals at the Zoo are treated, instead of 
trying to discover his innate abilities and nourishing them to a grand 
and glorious growth, she is herding all her boys in huge barracks, 
training them all on the same wicked egoistic principles, pitchforking 
them into the professions or trades which most suit their parents’ 
pockets, and then congratulating herself on her spfendid resurts. 
Yes; wrecked lives, distorted ideals, degraded abilities—those are 
often the fruits of our superb scholastic régime. If I may risk the 
charge of irreverence I would say that man in future is to be made 
in the image of Rockfeller or Sandow, not of God. And we still go 
gaily on heedless of the warnings coming to ear and eye from school 
and nursery. Here are one or two. Almost all boys and girls now 
have a morbid dislike of legend and fairy-tale. One constantly hears 
expressions of doubt, distrust, and positive disbelief from childish 
lips with reference to any narration that seems inexplicable. 

The wonderful vital elasticity of a child’s imagination is being grad- 
ually rotted by what Oscar Wilde so admirably called a creeping com- 
mon sense. It is possible to obtain much amusement from the laboured 
‘elaborations of some shrivelled scholar who is endeavouring to explain 
away the story of ‘‘Puss-in-Boots.’’ There is a certain harmony 
‘between the cracked lips and the cracked theories. But to hear—as 
1 have often heard—musical boyish accents logically and mercilessly 
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pulverising some Scriptural miracles is nauseating in its effect, more 
jarring and disturbing indeed than when the solemn silence at the 
Elevation is suddenly rent by a donkey’s raucous notes. 

These things are unmistakable symptoms of diseased childhood. 
They show only too plainly that the modern child is losing his most 
charming quality—that of innocent wonder and delight. Thanks to 
the ubiquitous spirit of criticism, he has become a helpless slave to 
the tyrant Wherefore. And what will his ultimate character be? if 
he be so sceptical at ten, what will he be at sixty? Better not to pur-- 
sue the line of thought there. 

Another significant symptom is the indifference or even hatred. 
displayed by the modern child against good simple poetry. For, 
apart from doggerel rhymes, skits, and verse embodying ideas heroic: 
or athletic, poetry makes no appeal to the ‘‘up-to-date’’ English lad. 
Not that one expects a child to revel in poetry from the moment he: 
can read—that would be ridiculous—but one does regret the almost 
complete absence of that fondness for good poetry which is perhaps 
the earliest manifestation of a child’s vague groping after something 
higher than his earthly surroundings. No doubt the spark exists at 
first in each young soul, but our accursed system soon extinguishes. 
it. 

It has been said that a child is very near God. But the remark 
could only have been made at a time when a young boy’s or girl’s. 
aspirations were comparatively unchecked and unfettered. By now 
the mighty hand of commercial progress has banished life’s poetry 
from its first and best abode—childhood ; it is rubbing the bloom 
from the world’s purest fruit ; it is leaving mankind without guide 
or great ideal. 

If we heed the lesson to be learnt from our corrupted children— 
those grotesque parodies of their forerunners—surely we shall put a 
stop to our relentless rapacity for worldly wealth, and, if need be, 
go to extremes in another direction, initiate a cult of the Child, wor- 
ship him, set him on high as the incarnation of all that is holiest in 
humanity, give him the utmost freedom, recognise him as God’s mes- 
senger to man’s higher self. 

But if we neglect this living warning, well, let us remember what 
the Future may be keeping for us—a world desolate and colourless, 
where the only children will be the monstrous pathetic offspring of 
soulless dotage. 

Witrrip M. LeapMan. 





TURGUENEFF’S NOVELS AND RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION. | 


**Virgin soil should be turned up not by a harrow skimming 
over the surface, but by a plough biting deep into the earth.’’ 
Introductory motto to ‘‘Virgin Soil.’’ 


Russian society to-day is in a state of endemic revolution, where 

forces evoked by modern ideas are struggling with an established — 
order derived from medizval concepts. The connection of this 
movement with the writings of a novelist might at first 
sight seem somewhat remote. Yet it is just this relation that 
gives its special significance to the work of Ivan Surguéivitch 
Turguéneff, now that his performance is available to English readers 
in excellent complete translations. For it carries still further the 
service rendered Russi» by his famous predecessor—Gogol, of whom 
he has said: ‘“‘To us he was more than a mere writer—he had 
explained us to ourselves.’’ Turguéneff’s portraiture, however, has 
particular regard to the intellectual movements of Russian life contem- 
porary with his own career, developments that have at length issued 
in the wave of disturbance passing over the country. Through the 
censorship exercised over all free discussion of things Russian, the 
novel has become a chief medium for the assertion of this spirit under 
a veiled criticism of affairs and tendencies, that would otherwise find 
frank expression in serious journals. So while these stories rank 
esthetically in respect of style among the finest imaginative art alike 
of Russia and Europe ; in the more important creations, the motive 
centres round some aspect of the sphinx-like problem of Russia—the 
riddle of her future, as it fatally affects the characters as protagonists 
of its related ideas and causes, of which the dialogue is principally a 
subtle means of exposition. His early studies, ‘‘A Sportsman’s 
Sketches,’’ exhibit the position of the peasantry—of which he had 
witnessed sinister phases on the family estates—and had a consider- 
able effect in throwing odium upon serfdom; a work wherein he 
further co-operated with the able political writer and exile, Alexander 
Herzen, through his organ, ‘‘The Bell,’’ published in London. In the 
series of larger novels, ‘‘Dmitri Rudin’’ (1855), ‘‘A House of 
Gentlefolk,’’ ‘‘On the Eve,’’ ‘‘Fathers and Children,’’ ‘‘Smoke,’’ 
and ‘‘Virgin Soil’’ (1877) we have depicted with psychological insight 
the leading ‘‘history making’’ types of the educated classes appearing 
between the ‘‘40’s’’ and the date of ‘‘Virgin Soil,’’ whose influences 
have partly led to the present situation. The purely esthetic import 
of his performance can only be intimated here, as it is its social bearing 
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that is of chief interest in this connection. The eminent Danish 
critic, Georg Brandes, has remarked: ‘‘Of all the prose writers of 
Russia Turguéneff is the greatest artist. Possibly, it depends upon 
the fact that he is the one of those who has lived most in foreign 
lands. He was a man of the world, and we feel behind his works the 
experience in life of a man of the world, which the German authors 
generally lack. . . . What makes his artistic superiority so 
perceptible is the harmony which the reader traces between the 
author’s conception of the person who is described, his opinion of 
him, and also the impression which is made upon him, as well as 
upon the reader by that person.’’ 

A leading actor in the revolutionary drama—the scientist, Peter 
Kropotkin—says of a visit paid to Turguéneff in Paris in 1878: ‘‘It 
was with almost a feeling of worship that I crossed the threshold of 
his room. . . . His appearance is well-known. Tall, strongly 
built, the head covered with soft thick grey hair, he was certainly 
beautiful ; his eyes gleamed with intelligence, not devoid of a sense 
of humour. His talk was especially remarkable. He spoke as he 
wrote, in images. When he wanted to develop an idea, he did not 
resort to arguments, although he was a master in philosophical 
discussions ; he illustrated his idea by a scene presented in a form 
as beautiful as if it had been taken out of one of his novels.’”! 

Born in the province of Orel, central Russia, in 1818, his father, 
the descendant of an old aristocratic family, was a colonel of cavalry, 
who died when Turguéneff was sixteen years old, 'eaving two sons, 
Ivan and Nicholas, to the care of their mother. This lady, the 
heiress of the Litvinoffs, who owned large estates and many serfs, 
was a narrow-minded and haughty patrician of the most exclusive 
type, harsh towards her dependents, speaking Russian only to her 
servants. Ivan’s early education was essentially foreign, conducted 
by French and German tutors; later he attended the Universities 
of St. Petersburg and Berlin. His first acquaintance with Russian 
literature came through a family serf, who read to him verses from 
the early Russian poets. On leaving the University, after a short 
term of Government service, he lived awhile the life of a young squire, 
mainly devoted to sport; but his latent artistic instincts began to 
awaken, stimulated by his associations, and found expression in the 
first of those studies of peasant and serf-owner, which appeared in 
1847, and were subsequently published in their completed form in 1852 
as a ‘‘Sportsman’s Sketch Book.’’ He also assisted M. Viardot, a 
French writer, whose acquaintance he had made on a sporting 
excursion in Russia, in the translation of Gogol’s works into French ; 
and with M. Viardot and his wife—a gifted singer of the Garcia 
family, he maintained an intimate friendship through life. 


1 “Memoirs of a Revolutionist.” 1899. 
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These excursions into authorship, however, drew down the dis- 
pleasure of his mother ; whose family pride was hurt at seeing him, 
man of rank and ancient descent as he was, take up a literary career, 
and submitting himself—a Turguéneff—to be criticised! A curious 
instance of perverted aristocratic values, in view of the European 
fame her son was to achieve. For a time she refused to supply his 
needs ; and at this juncture the hospitality of the Viardot family was 
generously accorded him at their country place at Courtavenal (he 
was staying in France at the time), which became, in his own words, 
his ‘‘literary cradle.’’ ‘‘Here is was, that, in order to make money, 
I wrote the greater part of my ‘Recits d’un Chasseur.’ ”’ 

The death of his mother in 1850 brought Ivan Surguéivitch back . 
to Russia. At this time the absolutist influence of the autocracy 
under the rule of Nicholas I. was in full flow. From his crushing 
of the demand for a constitution by the ‘‘Decembrists,’’--among whom 
was an Uncle of Turguéneff, who managed to escape to France,—in 
1825, at his accession, this spirit had dominated the Tsar, leading him 
in consonance with the principle of the ‘‘Holy Alliance’’—to destroy 
Liberty in the name of God—to intervene with an army on behalf 
of Austria in the Hungarian nationalist rising of 1848. The Press 
censorship was rigorously applied, and every author who ventured 
to criticise Russian institutions in a manner displeasing to the 
authorities suffered in various ways,—some even at the hands of the 
executioner. Turguéneff had returned to Russia with a rich 
endowment of humanist and philosophic culture, and broad, popular 
sympathies ; the last clearly manifest in the tone of his Sportsman’s 
Sketches. This had not escaped the censorship, and some remarks 
on Gogol, at his death in 1852, appearing in the ‘‘Moscow Gazette,’’ 
gave the occasion of its exercise in his own case. He was arrested 
and sent, ‘‘by administrative order,’’ to his property of Spasskoie, 
in the province of Orel, and forbidden to leave it ; a confinement that 
lasted till the end of 1854. ‘‘This is not very pleasant news I am 
sending you, dear friends,’’ he writes of this affair to the Viardots 

: . ‘*I shall go on with my studies of the Russian people, 
the strangest, the most astonishing people on the face of the earth. 
I shall work at my novel with all the more freedom of mind, because 
it is not destined to pass through the Censor’s clutches. ‘My arrest 
will probably make the publication of my work in Moscow impos- 
sible.’’ After that experience he resided abroad, chiefly in France, 
only visiting at intervals his Russian estate ; and amid the stimulating 
esthetic atmosphere provided by intimate association with the élite 
of the intellectual and artistic life of France, continued his appointed 
task. 
He has been blamed for leaving Russia by some Russian critics 
on account of other limitations thus imposed,—not being in personal 
contact with the men and things of whom he writes. Turguéneff 
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himself says in his Souvenirs :—‘‘The existing state of things, the 
whole social fabric, and particularly the class to which I belonged— 
the class of landlords, of serf-owners—held out no inducement which 
could have kept me in my own country. On the contrary, almost 
everything that I saw about me distressed me, filled me with indig- 
nation and scorn. I could not remain undecided for long. I had 
either to submit to walk meekly in the common rut, the beaten path, 
or to tear myself away with one wrench, casting off everything and 
everybody, at the risk of losing many who were near and dear to my 
heart. I chose the latter course.”’ 

In such experiences then we get the springs of the revolt 
of the intelligenzia against the Russian State Institution during 
the roth century, reflected in these stories. Yet this personal 
expression of feeling reveals somewhat of Turguéneff’s own tem- 
peramental bias, as it colours that of his revolutionary heroes, 
as distinct, that is, from the general objectiveness of his 
art. The often beautiful descriptive pages of the ‘‘Sports- 
man’s Sketches,’’ introduce us to the mise-en-scéne of the 
Russian drama:— The vast steppe, with ranging flocks and 
herds, and wide stretches of yellow corn; the villages of wood, 
bell-towered, nestling along the banks of the streams; the great 
undulating forest lands of pine, and birch and oak, broken by green 
prairies ; ill-kept roads, winding here and there towards the quaint 
manor-house of some landed seigneur. And standing out against 
the endless distances of the Russian landscape, the unkempt figure of 
the moujik—the peasant, one with the ‘‘black earth’’ and primitive 
source of the wealth of agricultural Russia,—the plinth on which 
the whole structure of the State rests: a being chained to the soil, 
treated by his owners and exploiters as almost devoid of the human 
sensibilities they themselves arrogate ; yet revealing in these pages, 
despite his disabilities, native qualities of kindliness, devotion, 
affection, and passive resignation to the decrees of fate, where, on 
the other hand, the serf-owner is often contrasted in terms of mordant 
irony. And if in the larger novels, we move at times amid scenes 
of aristocratic town life, it is in the country that the chief development 
takes place ; providing a background whereby is adduced a constant 
sense of impersonal nature impassively environing the tragi-comedy 
of humanity, intimated with fine touches of graphic impressionism. 
A rationalist attitude to existence implicit throughout Turguéneff’s 
work. 

Though their social atmosphere, the code of manners is strange, 
even bizarre, the minor characters occasionally grotesque to an 
English reader, the leading types are men and women permeated by 
modern culture, and consequently isolated from the conventions of 
Russian life—are in revolt against their circumstances. But (and 
here we get the dominant note of his characterisation) the men are 
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depicted, with few exceptions, as ineffectual rebels, consumed with 
talk, incapable of decisive action for their emancipation, or doomed 
to futility in any such endeavour. His women, on the contrary, are 
shown as the eager, intellectual pupils of their men friends, while 
often superior in qualities of resolution and constancy. Nezhdanov, 
the pseudo-radical, in ‘‘Virgin Soil,’’ is continually engaged in self- 
introspection and doubt of his convictions. The volatile artist, 
Shubin, and the diffident professor, Bersenyev, fail to charm the 
earnest soul of the heroine Elena, in ‘‘On the Eve,’’ who is drawn 
to a Bulgarian, Insarov, a man of steadfast purpose—the liberation 
of his country from Turkish thraldom. The symbolism underlying 
much of this work implies that the nitchevo—the fatalism of the. 
Slav—the overwhelming obstacles of Russian conditions, make the 
outlook for liberal aspirations or chance of betterment one of pessim- 
ism and despair. In a lecture on ‘‘Hamlet and Don Quixote,’’ 
Turguéneff has divided the history makers of mankind into two 
classes, represented by one or other of these characters. ‘‘Analysis 
first of all, and then egoism, and therefore, no faith—an egoist 
cannot even believe in himself,’’ thus he characterises ‘‘Hamlet.’’ 
‘Therefore he is a sceptic, and never will achieve anything, while 
Don Quixote, who fights against windmills, and takes a barber’s 
plate for the magic helmet of Mambrin, is a leader of the masses, 
because the masses always follow those who, taking no heed of the 
sarcasms of the majority, or even of persecutions, march straight 
forward, keeping their eyes fixed upon a goal which they may be 
alone to see. Yet although Hamlet is a sceptic, and disbelieves in 
Good, he does not disbelieve in Evil. His scepticism is not indif- 
ferentism, but only negation and doubt, which finally consume his 
will.’’ This generalisation is by no means absolute. But certainly, 
of his heroes the Hamlet-type prevails, one, which as above 
indicated, evidently entered into Turguéneff’s own temperament, and 
is reflected in the deep undertone of sadness pervading his art. 

Dmitri Rudin is its most completely elaborated exemplar. A 
Society Lady—the widow of a privy councillor—who delights in 
gathering ‘‘interesting’’ people about her, is expecting a visit at her 
country house from a Minister, who is also to bring an essay. Instead, 
a stranger—Rudin—is announced, through whom the essay is sent, 
‘with apology for the writer’s absence, and he is asked into the house 
*‘A man of about thirty-five entered, of a tall, somewhat stooping 
figure, with crisp curly hair and swarthy complexion, an irregular 
‘but expressive and intelligent face, a flickering brilliance in his quick, 
dark drey eyes, a straight, broad nose, and well-curved lips.’’ A 
talk that ensues over the subject of the essay with the assembled 
<ompany—it is on some economic question—elicits remarks from 
Rudin that so please the hostess that he is invited to stay. Encour- 
aged thus, Rudin begins to talk at large on other themes ; to speak 
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of his University experiences—his travels, and studies in Germany, 
and of his own ideals, as one who has prepared himself for some great 
mission in the world. His expressions enchant the assembly. . . 
‘*All Rudin’s thoughts seemed centred on the future; this lent him 
something of the impetuous dash of youth. . . . Standing at 
the window, not looking at anyone in particular, he spoke, and 
inspired by the general sympathy and attention, the presence of young 
women, the beauty of the night, carried along by the tide of his own 
emotions, he rose to the height of eloquence, of poetry. 

Rudin spoke of what lends eternal significance to the fleeting life of 
Ae 

His words deeply impress the daughter of his hostess, just 
blossoming into maturity ; one of those sincere, impassioned girls 
whom Turguéneff draws as representative of cultured Russian woman- 
hood. She questions him as to his plans for the future, and gets 
the reply :— 

‘I am a very poor man, you know; my affairs are in confusion, 
and, besides, I am tired now of wandering from place to place. The 
time has come to rest.”’ 

Natalya was surprised. 

‘Is it possible you feel that it is time for you to rest?’’ she asked 
him timidly. 

Rudin turned so as to face Natalya. 

‘*What do you mean by that ?’’ 

‘‘T mean,’’ she replied, in some embarrassment, ‘‘that others may 
rest; but you . . . . you ought to work, to try to be useful. 
Who, if not you?’’ 

‘I thank you for your flattering opinion,’’ Rudin interrupted her. 
“To be useful . . . . it is easy to say!’’ (He passed his hand 
over his face.) ‘‘To be useful!’’ he repeated. ‘‘Even if I had any 
firm conviction, how could I be useful !—even if I had faith in my 
own powers, where is one to find true sympathetic souls ?’’ 

And Rudin waved his hand so hopelessly, and let his head sink 
so gloomily, that Natalya involuntarily asked herself, were those 
really his—those enthusiastic words full of the breath of hope, she 
had heard the evening before. 

‘*But no!’’ he said, suddenly tossing back his lion-like mane, 
‘‘that is all folly, and you are right. I thank you, Natalya Alexyevna, 
I thank you truly! (Natalya absolutely did not know what he was 
thanking her for.) ‘‘Your single phrase has recalled me to my duty, 
has pointed out to me my path. . . . Yes; I must act. I must 
not bury my talent, if I have any ; I must not squander my powers 
on talk alone—empty, profitless talk—on mere words,’’ and his 
words flowed in a stream. He spoke nobly, ardently, convincingly, 
of the sin of cowardice and indolence, of the necessity of action. 

me tsi He spoke at length, and ended by once more thanking 
Natalya Axelyevna. . . . 


> 
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Rudin’s irresoluteness—hardly credible to a strenuous Western— 
is developed to the futile end. He hesitates even to complete and 
publish an essay on ‘‘Tragedy in Life and in Art’’ he is composing. 
The displeasure of her mother—at heart a cold aristocrat—at the 
love he inspires in Natalya, causes him to leave and to reject her 
proffered willingness to face the future with him ; all his subsequent 
efforts fail; and he is shot on a barricade, in a foreign struggle, 
during the Revolution of the ateliers nationaux at Paris in 1848. 
Rudin, however, is to be regarded more as symbolical of the position 
of instructed liberals in Russia during the closing years of Nicholas I. 
Men who had imbibed the liberal aspirations of the century, who had 
drunk of German philosophy and romanticism, had no means of 
impressing themselves on Russian life without encountering obstruc- 
tive authority, found, as it were, no depth to strike in, and at best 
could only meet in private ‘‘Circles’’ for talk. When every avenue 
to healthy self-expression is barred by an insensate system, the finer 
luman spirit is either utterly broken, or offers indignant protest in 
desperate reprisals. Such has been the course of affairs in Russia ; 
and to clearly understand the nature of the problem confronting its 
free spirits, a few intimations are necessary respecting the system 
involved. 

Its roots are to be found in the struggle of the Moscow princes 
of the Romanoff dynasty with the Mongol over-lordship in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, and with its overthrow, the growth of a military 
demination, subsequently extended over European Russia; where 
previously the country had been divided into semi-independent 
republics ruled by princes of the traditional house of Rurik. Greek 
Christianity had made its way into Russia; and in its efforts to 
constitute a Christian State free from all associations of the abhorred 
pagan Mongols, zealously supported the establishment upon Byzantine 
models of the unlimited authority of the Moscow Princes, whica 
developed into the theocratic Tsardom. Serfdom was introduced in 
order to increase the military power of the State: all independent 
local life was suppressed. Peter the Great strengthened this unified 
system by various Western innovations in its administrations. From 
these germs there comes the Autocracy ; theoretically the most 
completely organised and rigid absolutism the world has seen. In 
the words of the Russian Code, ‘‘Obedience to the sovereign power 
of the Emperor is commanded by God Himself, not only by fear, 
but in conscience.’’ Its fundamental law is so drawn that any 
criticism of the form of Government with a view to its alteration can 
be construed into treason, punishable by death. Adhesion to the 
Orthodox Church is incumbent on all Russian subjects ; no criticism 
of its doctrines or formularies is permissible, under heavy penalties ; 
no secession or non-conformity is allowable save by express permission 
of the Minister of the Interior. All forms of public expression 
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through the Press, either by books or journals, are subject to a 
complete and capricious Censorship, extending to books imported 
from abroad ; and no one can teach children to read and write without 
the sanction of the authorities, to do so is a criminal offence. No 
public meeting, even the gathering of a scientific Society, or of 
students at a University, can be held save by police approval, nor, 
until lately, combinations and associations of workmen. The whole 
administration is a centralised bureaucracy, embracing affairs down 
to those of a village commune, with no right even of legally petitioning 
the Tsar. And beyond the support to this system given by the 
allegiance of the army and universal military service, there is added 
the factor of the State Police—‘‘The Third Section’’ of the Imperial 
Chancelry, with its separate Chief and secret agencies, and corps of 
Gendarmes, whose officers supervise the conduct of every subject, 
from the highest officials downwards; and have large powers of 
arresting ‘‘suspected’’ persons, and exiling them ‘‘by administrative 
process’’ to distant parts of the empire without formal trial. The 
one modifying process, in a country where no public opinion can be 
said to obtain, is the corruption into which such an organisation 
naturally falls. Whence its victims can mitigate its rigours some- 
what by the practice of wholesale bribery,—a state of things made 
manifest in the course of the late war with Japan. 

The deadening moral pressure of this atmosphere, lacking any 
true political life, has weighed heavily on the more open-minded and 
intelligent of the privileged orders. Its effect on the ‘‘intellectuals’’ 
is sufficiently indicated in the foregoing. That pressure was 
lightened somewhat on the death of Nicholas in 1855, and the acces- 
sion of Alexander II. 

The movement for emancipating the serfs, maintained by coura- 
geous publicists in Russia so far as the Censorship allowed, and as 
already intimated, by Herzen, and others abroad—whose ‘‘Bell’’ had 
been smuggled into Russia by the thousand—received a considerable 
support from many in the highest ranks ; not only as a necessary 
reform in itself, but as opening the way to further changes in a 
liberal and constitutional direction and exercise of the political influ- 
ence generally enjoyed by western aristocracy. Alexander, however, 
proved of a weak and vacillating disposition wherein absolutist ten- 
dencies predominated, on which the ultra-reactionary elements in the 
State were able in the end to successfully work. The emancipation 
was eventually enacted in a way that most favoured the land-owners 
and burdened the peasants ; while the result of the Polish rebellion in 
1863, was to stifle along with its suppression all further activity for 
reform in Russia. The old machinery for murdering the nation’s in- 
tellect was re-furbished. P. Kropotkin relates how on returning 
te St. Petersburg in 1863 on Government service connected with 
Siberia where he had been occupied, and inquiring the cause of 
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Tchernyshevskiy’s arrest—a reformer and editor of a leading review 
—he was told by a high official :— 

‘‘Nothing particular ; nothing! But, mon cher, you know, State 
considerations! Such a clever man, awfully clever! And such an 
influence he has upon the youth. You understand that a Government 
cannot tolerate that: that’s impossible! intolérable, mon cher, dans 
aun Etat bien ordonné \”’ 

The condition of affairs thus brought to pass in this Etat bien 
ordonné is sketched with bitter satire in ‘‘Smoke’’ (1867). Round 
the central feature of the love episode of Litvinov, a young Russian 
of a non-political type, and Irena, a complex woman of fashion, amid 
the great world of European Society at Baden, representative groups 
of Russians, liberals and aristocrats, appear. The frustrate liberals 
are presented as condemned to empty chatter—the bureaucrats as 
abandoned to inane, heartless trivialities, while the dark background 
of Russia’s unsolved problem ever looms up amid the thread of their 
discourses. But here, on one great issue, Turguéneff takes occasion 
to express himself unequivocally through a minor sub-Hamlet—a 
cultivated Russian, Potugin. This has reference to ‘‘Slavophilism’’ 
—the doctrine that Russia has a mission of her own to work out on 
her distinct historic lines independent of any adaptations from the 
culture and institutions of the West: which he discusses from the 
position of one who was among the best instructed Russians of his 
time in all occidental culture, and is evinced in the tone of the dia- 
logue of his leading characters and the themes it covers. Whatever 
of patriotism and pure aspiration entered into its earlier apostles, 
this doctrine has come to be associated with the extreme reactionary 
counsels of Russia as embodied in the sinister figure of M. Pobie- 
donostseff, the late Procurator-general of the Holy Synod, and, after 
the Tsar, head of the Russian Church. In the course of a series of 
talks with Litvinov, Potugin exclaims :— 

“It’s a curious thing, it beats us at every point, this West—but 
yet we declare that it’s rotten! . . . Look at the Slavophils 
even, they too live in the future tense. Everything will be, will be, 
if you please. In reality there is nothing done, and Russia for ten 
whole centuries has created nothing of its own, either in govern- 
ment, in law, in science, in art, or even in handicraft. . . . And 
why is it coming ; give us leave to inquire! Why, because we, to 
be sure, the cultured classes are all worthless; but the people. 
- «+ « « Qh, the great people! You see that peasant’s smock? 
That is the source that everything is to come from. . . . Really, 
if I were a painter, I would paint a picture of this sort: a cultivated 
man standing before a peasant, doing him homage: heal me, dear 
master-peasant, I am perishing of disease; and a peasant doing 
homage in his turn to the cultivated man: teach me, dear master- 
gentleman, I am perishing from ignorance. Well, and of course, 
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both are standing still. But what we ought to do is to feel really 
humble for a little—not only in words—and to borrow from our elder 
brothers what they have invented already before us and better than 
us! . . . Yes, yes, I ama Westerner, I am devoted to Europe : 
that’s to say, speaking more accurately, I am devoted to culture—the 
culture at which they make fun so wittily among us just now—and to 
civilisation—Yes, yes, that is a better word—and I love it with my 
whole heart and believe in it, and I have no other belief, and never 
shall have. That word, ci-vi-li-sa-tion (Potugin pronounced each 
syllable with full stress and emphasis) is intelligible, and pure, and 
holy, and all the other ideals, nationality, glory, or what you like— 


they smell of blood. . . . Away with them!’’ 
‘*You are returning to Russia. . . . There you will 
in time . . . get to work. . . . (Litvinov has been study- 


ing scientific agriculture abroad.) Allow an old chatterbox—for, alas, 
I am a chatterbox and nothing more—to give you advice for your 
journey. Every time it is your lot to undertake any piece of work, 
ask yourself: Are you serving the cause of civilisation, in the true 
and strict sense of the word; are you promoting one of the ideals 
of civilisation; have your labours that educating, Europeanising 
character which alone is beneficial and profitable in our day among 
us? If it is so, go boldly forward, you are on the right path, and 
your work is a blessing! Thank God for it !”’ 

In these satirical references to leading Slavophil notions, and the 
opposite positive views suggested and expanded in these talks, we 
have the essence of Turguéneff’s contribution to the national ques- 
tion, and the key to the movement of the younger generation he has 
partly helped to inspire ; despite the offence given to some by the 
satire of the liberals in ‘‘Smoke,’’ and his portraiture of the new type 
appearing among them—the nihilist, Bazarov, in ‘‘Fathers and 
Children.’’ Here we get not only the presentment of a truly mascu- 
line figure in contrast to the Rudins previously depicted, but there 
is dramatically adduced throughout the dialogue that conflict between 
ideals of life and conduct inspired by modern science and social spe- 
culation, and the traditional usages of Russia which actually deter- 
mines the revolution now in progress. And this is a conflict in opera- 
tion also in a measure throughout Western society. In a conversa- 
tion between Arkady, the friend of Bazarov, who is staying with him 
at Arkady’s country home, and his father and uncle—on returning 
from St. Peteraburg University—the uncle inquires :— 

‘Well, and what is Mr, Bagarov himself?’ 

‘*What is Bazarov?"’ Arkady smiled, ‘He's a nihilist!"’ 

Eh?" inquired Nikolai Petrovitch, while Pavel Petrovitch lifted 
a knife in the air with a small bit of butter on its tip, and remained 
motionless, 

**He’s a nihilist,’’ repeated Arkady. 
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‘“‘A nihilist,’’ said Nikolai Petrovitch, ‘‘That’s from the Latin, 
nihil, nothing, as far as 1 can judge; the word must mean a man 
who . . . who accepts nothing !’’ 

*‘Say, who respects nothing,’’ put in Pavel Petrovitch, and he 
set to work on the butter again. 

“‘Who regards everything from the critical point of view,”’ 
observed Arkady. 

‘“‘Isn’t that just the same thing ?’’ inquired Pavel Petrovitch. 

‘‘No, it's not the same thing. A Nihilist is a man who does not 
bow down before any authority, who does not take any principle on 
faith, whatever reverence that principle may be enshrined in.’’ 

‘Indeed. Well I see it’s not in our line. We are old-fashioned 
people ; we imagine that without principles, taken as you say on 
faith, there’s no taking a step, no breathing. Vous avez changé tout 
cela. God give you good health and the rank of a general, while we 
will be content to look on and admire, worthy . . . what was 
it ?”’ 

‘‘Nihilists,’’ Arkady said, speaking very distinctly. 

“Yes! There used to be Hegelists, and now there are nihilists. 
We shall see how you will exist in void, in vacuum. a 

Nihilism, then, whether or riot fairly typified in the bold, icono- 
clastic figure of Bazarov, to some of whose sentiments and qualities 
as portrayed exception was taken by young Russia,—and whom 
Turguéneff intended to embody the scientific spirit itself in relation 
to medieval survivals—this term has come to denote that later 
uprising of ‘‘Young Russia’’ against the reaction and indifferentism 
into which the first reform movement had relapsed ; often of ‘‘the 
children’’ against ‘‘the fathers’’ and elder brothers—who were con- 
tent to suffer the collapse of all its promise. Thus while originally 
having a purely philosophic meaning, it has been applied generally 
to the party of rebellion. Herein the young women were as eager 
as the men; first in the demand for a higher education than the 
conventional accomplishments of their class allowed ; later as active 
workers in the remarkable popular effort that followed among the 
“‘circles’’ of students—V narod, ‘‘to the people!’’ And where the 
older generation had been nourished by German Idealism, and the 
like; it was the stimulating thought of expanding positive science, 
of Spencer, Darwin, Buckle, Draper, and to some extent, the 
economic doctrines of French and German Socialism and the social 
vistas thus opened up, that inspired hundreds of these studente—many 
springing from the privileged classes themselves—in this endeavour 
of the ‘'70's,"’ Beginning as ‘‘circles'’ for mutual instruction and 
discussion of scientific and economic problems, they afterwards orga- 
nised a propaganda of new social ideas among peasants and work- 
men; young men and women going to live on the farms and work 
in the factories with the aim—at first vague and gradually increasing 
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in purpose and direction—of creating a force by means of which to 
undermine the autocracy. It is this movement, in its incipient stages, 
of which Turguéneff’s last great novel treats—‘‘ Virgin Soil.’’ Daudet 
has recorded in a reminiscence of our author : ‘‘he spoke to me of a 
book that he wished to write—‘Virgin Soil,’ a dark picture of the 
new social strata that grumble together in the depths of Russian life 
and are rising to the light; the history of those poor votaries of 
‘simplification’ which a dreadful mistake drives into the arms of the 
people. The people has no understanding of them, and mocks and 
repudiates them.’’ In the victims, however, of this ‘‘dreadful mis- 
take’’ as here drawn—whose movement is referred to in veiled terms, 
as one writing from the outside—we hardly recognise the personali- 
ties of the V narod effort, that Government persecution brought into 
notice. The chief ‘‘intellectual’’ and revolutionary, Nezhdanov—an- 
other sub-Hamlet and a natural son of an aristocrat—is a rebel more 
from personal reasons than sincere conviction, as he finds when put 
to the test. The gulf between the instructed orders and ‘‘the people’”’ 
is realistically shown when Nezhdanov makes a propagandist endea- 
vour among them. He is met with jeers, and treated as a semi- 
lunatic by the crowd that assembles, who drag him into a tavern and 
ply him with vodka. He returns drunk from the enterprise : and, on 
reflecting over his inability and unfitness for the task he has under- 
taken, in an access of disgust commits suicide. For he has incited 
an interest in himself and his opinions on the part of a young niece 
and ward of a functionary, Sipyagin, in whose house he has been act- 
ing as tutor to his son; which on its discovery leads to his prompt 
dismissal. The girl, Marianna, leaves with him, purposing equally 
to serve ‘‘the cause.’’ She, on the contrary, never falters in her 
course ; and is the prototype of many Russian women who appear in 
the phases of the revolutionary struggle even amid its fiercest tribu- 
lations, facing certain death with unblenching fortitude. 

But as a living picture of the primal elements on which any prin- 
ciple of betterment has to work in Russia—the inevitable tragedy 
of their conflict—‘‘Virgin Soil’’ well translates its title. In the 
reflections of Nezhdanov, the discussions at the house of Sipyagin, 
and incidental scenes, this aspect is continually suggested. The first 
so concludes a meditative poem : ‘‘ With a glass of spirit in thy hand, 
with head leaning against the North Pole, with feet pressed against 
Caucasus, oh, fatherland! Thus thou sleepest, holy Russia, deeply 
and soundly and steadily.’’ Yet it was just on these untoward reali- 
ties that the Socialist enthusiasts of the ‘‘70’s’’ spent themselves, in 
a spirit of veritable ‘‘Quixotism’’ with no recoil before such obstacles 
that broke the heart of a Nezhdanov. Men like Kropotkin, and others, 
have told of their own experiences in this work ; showing that if 
want of will—on which Turguéneff dwells by illustration—was the 
chief weakness of Russian character, it was capable, when once 
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thoroughly stirred by some imposing ideal, of a positive fanaticism 
in its pursuit. Turguéneff himself seems to have conceded towards 
the close of his career, that his criticism had erred somewhat here 
by over emphasis. Kropotkin says of a conversation at Paris in 1878, 
after his own escape from prison in Petersburg: ‘‘Did you know 
Myshkin ?’’ he asked me. At the trial of our circle Myshkin revealed 
himself as the most powerful personality.2 ‘‘I should like to 
know all about him,’’ he continued, ‘‘that is a man: not the 
slightest trace of Hamletism.’’ And in so saying he was obviously 
meditating on this new type in the Russian movement which did not 
exist in the phase described in ‘‘Virgin Soil,’’ but was to appear two 
years later. Little opportunity, however, was allowed by the Govern- 
ment for this development to bear full fruition. For soon as was 
realised the ferment in process, the whole inquisitorial machinery was 
set in motion for its suppression. Between 1873 and 1877 some 
thousands of arrests were made under the ‘‘Third Section.’’ Many 
of these persons, though formally acquitted at their trial, were after- 
wards exiled ‘‘by administrative order.’’ Some were executed, others 
died in prison. Apparently the movement was crushed. Then, in 
face of these dreadful odds, the unbending spirits of the party de- 
clared open war on the autocracy—the ‘‘terrorism’’ that led to the 
assassination of Alexander II. on March 13, 1881—a policy that had 
no place in the initial agitation. 

A certain aphorism lays it down that a people get the govern- 
ment they deserve. But what shall be said for those who, fettered 
by an iron system which inhibits any critical protest, must inevitably 
perish in the initial attempt to assert the elementary rights of free 
manhood : as thousands of Italians perished in the first endeavour last 
century to break the despotic yoke of Austria! In an earlier novel, 
*‘On the Eve,”’ the artist Shubin, speaking of an incident already 
referred to—Elena’s secret marriage with a Bulgarian, Insarov— 
makes the remark to a queer stolid character, Uvar Ivanovitch, who 
embodies the passive force of Russia— 

“Yes! Yes! It’s no use talking of one’s self, its useless brag- 
ging. We have no one yet, no men, look where you will. Every- 
where—either small fry, nibblers, Hamlets on a small scale, self- 
absorbed, or darkness and subterranean chaos, or idle babblers and 
wooden sticks. . . . No, if we only had some sensible men 
among us, that girl, that delicate soul would not have slipped off like 
a fish to the water! What’s the meaning of it, Uvar Ivanovitch? 
When will our,time come? When will men be born among us?’’ 

‘Give us time,’’ answered Uvar Ivanovitch ; ‘‘They will be—’’ 

“They will be? Soil of our country! force of the black earth! 
thou hast said: they will be. Look, I will write down your words !’’ 





































2 And was shot for striking a warder for some insult while in Schldsselburg 
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History will judge whether in those who began the death grapple 
with autocracy—a struggle still in course of determination—men 
were at length born to Russia. Turguéneff, on his dying bed at 
Paris in 1883, meditated an appeal to the Tsar Alexander III. to grant 
a constitution ; who, in fact, at his accession, was favourable to the 
project of a national assembly which his father is credited with enter- 
taining at the time of his tragic fate, had liberal support—apart from 
the nihilist demand—been forthcoming. This, however, failed him, 
and reaction gained ascendancy. Turguéneff’s illness—a cancer of 
the spinal chord—was too painful for the effort: but some of his 
last thoughts express with poignant imagery the position of his com- 
patriots who had perished in this cause without being even understood 
at the time by those for whom they died. In one of these studies, 
‘*Verse in Prose,’’ a stranger approaches some workmen and claims 
to be of them, but they point to their own working hands, which smell 
of dirt and tar, and to his delicate white hands : ‘‘What do they smell 
of ?’’—‘‘Smell, yourselves.”-—‘‘It is strange! we should say they 
smell of iron.’’—‘‘Yes, of iron. For six whole years I have worn 
handcuffs on them.’’—‘‘Why ?’’—‘‘Because I thought of your hap- 
piness. I wanted to make you poor fellows free, I rebelled against 
your oppressors ; on that account I was put in prison.’’—‘‘Prison !”” 
—‘‘Yes.’’—‘‘Why were you rebellious ?’’ 

Two years later the same workman speaks to another about the 
young gentleman who once talked with them: ‘‘He is to be hanged 
to-day ; the order has come.’’—‘‘Has he been rebelling again ?’’— 
‘Yes, again.’’—‘‘Well, Dmitri, don’t you think we could get a piece 
of the rope he is hanged by? They say it brings good luck to the 
house.’’—‘‘Yes, Piotr, let us try.” 

H. CROSSFIELD. 
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Burke tells us ‘‘it is an undertaking of some degree of delicacy to 
examine into the cause of public disorders. If a man happens not 
to succeed in such an inquiry, he will be thought weak and visionary ; 
if he touches the true grievance, there is a danger that he may come 
near to persons of weight and consequence who will rather be 
exasperated at the discovery of their errors than thankful for the 
occasion of correcting them.’’ Later on in the same essay he remarks, ; 
“‘In cases of tumult and disorder our law has invested every man 
in some sort with the authority of a magistrate. When the affairs of 
the Nation are distracted, private people are, by the spirit of that 
law, justified in stepping a little out of their ordinary sphere.! 

At the present period the representative Government of Great 
Britain is, for the first time since 1885, administratively liberal. The 
word liberal implies in its literal sense an adjustment of view, in 
regard to relative extremities, sufficiently harmonic to attain an equi- 
mergence or balance and practical proof of a determined value in a 
via-media ; parliamentarily defined, a Liberal Government ought to 
mean, primarily, a legislative realisation of the greatest good for the 
greatest number in a manner of direct issues. 

England can claim an acknowledged advancement in the matter 
of political ethics ; a monarchical constitution which permits such a 
strong democratic aliment, as the Labour Party returned at the last 
polls, is decidedly generous in principle; nevertheless, the Liberal 
Government of 1906-7 will enter historic annals charged with the 
greatest anomaly of an enfranchised Nation of modern times, an 
anomaly which is its acceptance of a Peer’s Veto, conservative and 
minor, yet sovereign ; and its denial of Woman’s Suffrage, or Rights 
of a Vital majority. The question of Ireland is still unacclimatised, 
but the leanings of its protestations have been, with one exception, 
ever on the side of the Opposition. Ireland is a Macbethian spectre 
in England’s legislative assembly, perpetually raising threatening 
skeleton fingers above the din of stormy voices, and still prognos- 
ticating the Prophecy that is aged 107. However, in spite of the 
fact that the predominant threads in the texture of the last election 
‘were woven out of Home Rule, and in spite of the fact that the 
reformation of the Lords’ House is bound to be a Liberal ultimatum, 
the crisis of the present Ministry will arise on the issue of neither, but 
upon its testimony to the climax of the Suffrage for Women. 

The estimated population of Great Britain and Ireland is about 


1 “Thoughts on the present discontents.” 
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43,219,788, of which the approximate male electorate is 7,200,000 ; 
there is a female adult body, with almost a six per cent. majority over 
the male, therefore indifferently represented, by reason of the 
medizval conception which classifies their mental ability with lunatics. 
and paupers. The election which ushered in our present Government 
has placed in Westminster the largest radical assembly that has ever 
claimed its jurist rights ; the fact of its radicalism implies its direct 
extraction from the body of the people, the Great Body with the Voice- 
which Burke tells us makes the law of nations—sequently the nativity 
of its emergence imbues it with the cognisance of the British woman’s. 
power to defend her topical interests in the Affairs of the State, and 
it is also cosmopolitan enough to make the honourable admission that 
the average woman’s capability for co-operative work is equal to the- 
average man’s, yet the sanction of the woman’s right to registration 
at the Parliamentary polls is refused principally on the denial of this. 

Even the Jeremy Bentham of our grandmother’s epoch was struck 
by ‘‘the anomaly and injustice of refusing females the small fraction: 
of political power which is implied in a vote when they have been 
suffered in nearly all countries to wield the supreme power of the 
State,’’? yet, to-day the cry of the Liberal Minister is ‘‘Woman’s. 
place is in the home,’’ and the manifesto of the British Paragon, the 
traditional suburban remnant of the forgotten be-togaed Roman 
is ‘‘Woman’s place is in the kitchen, in the nursery, woman’s place 
is to be man’s factotum, to work and entertain for the Lord of sexual 
rights,’’ bah !—woman’s place is in the moulding of men, in the 
heart of characterhood, woman’s place is everywhere and anywhere 
within the limits of her sphere, and her sphere is defined by powers 
which are a mere matter of development. All the mental faculties 
common to the race are common to women. Those faculties which 
more or less depend upon physical attributes are the ones in which 
she is bound to yield to male supremity. In the matter of labour 
man should (but does not always, even in civilised States) bear the 
burden, but in the question of State legislation woman has a needfub 
right to proclaim herself a factor in the Nation’s rule, and by what- 
soever channels she tries to get there, man, by virtue of his gender, 
has no jurisdiction to erect barriers of sophistical argument and 
vertical truths that betray the dignity of his magnanimity, and 
establish a defence of equality which germinates a final victory. 

Up to this point the reader will have accepted the writer as an 
ardent woman suffragist ; on the contrary, he is nothing of the kind, 
and in fact the greatest grievances he brings to bear on the question. 
he finds due to the women suffragists themselves. 

First of all, he holds that woman’s claim to the franchise, as 
an initial step, is reasonable, and parliamentarily ripe and legitimate. 
On the other hand, he is bitterly opposed to their present method of 





2 Lecky’s “ Liberty and Democracy.” 
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agitation, in order to obtain it. The feminine besieger of the House 
of Commons must establish her cause on other than a destructive 
basis—Burke’s definition of the House of Commons was as an insti- 
tution ‘‘supposed originally to be no part of the standing Government 
of this Country. It was considered as a control issuing immediately 
from the people, and speedily to be resolved into the mass from 
whence it arose.’’—‘‘It would be an evil more natural and tolerable 
that the House of Commons should be infected with every epidemical 
phrensy of the people, as this would indicate some consanguinity, 
some sympathy of nature with their constituents, than that they 
should in all cases be wholly untouched by the opinions and feelings 
of the people out-of-doors. By this want of sympathy they would 
cease to be a House of Commons.”’ 


Government is an institution whereby the demands of all classes 
of its subject-state are justly represented—on this basis women desire 
the vote. If they only ask the public right to registration in order 
to establish their national equality they are decidedly in error. Such 
desire, be it granted or not, makes their cause a mere superficial 
sophism ; should it be granted it would constitute a political station 
from which would emanate an increase of parties and a chaotic 
segregation of the Commons Body, also an undue and unne- 
cessary increase of taxation, and even if ultimately they achieved 
the right to return a member, or set of members, to the House of 
Commons, their representation would be no more pregnant or prolific 
than it is to-day. 

Women have no claim on the House of Commons. 

The inauguration of their Independence and equality in England 
is a Revolution—it has no precedent or tradition; it is a Creation 
before a Revision. 

Women and women alone are qualified to represent their own 
needs. In face of the political ‘‘ Statu quo,’’ they must found and 
establish that Representation—and to do so they must adopt tactics 
as extreme as those which Bright suggested to the Home Rulers of 
the Parnell crisis. They must waive all acceptance of segmentary 
cessions, and demand the complete sphere of their autonomy. The 
one and only answer to the agitation of the ‘‘Female Legislator’’ is 
a Women’s House of Parliament, and, in spite of the proverbial 
unsafety of political prognosticism, the imminent reality of such an 
Institution is not very improbable—for, given the determination of 
women to obtain the franchise, it is certain they will never receive 
the right to vote returns to the House of Commons, therefore they 
will be forced to revise and enlarge their prospective policy, and to 
utter their demands in the words of the Declaration, of the Congress 
of the Nine Colonies, drawn up in 1765, i.e., that ‘‘They admit the 
right of Parliament to pass special Acts for the amendment of the 
Common Law, a regulation of trade; but they deny the right of 
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Parliament to pass special Acts applicable only to a part of his 
Majesty’s subjects.’’5 

At first sight the idea of a Women’s House of Parliament may 
appear wildly impracticable, yet it is the simplest and indeed the only 
solution of the enfranchisement of the sex. As has been said before, 
women are awakening rudely to the necessity of their Independence ; 
that they should agitate for it on the one ground that is the man’s 
undeniable province, i.e., physical, is a matter of regret. The ‘‘ladies”’ 
who are ‘‘fighting’’ the Commons should not imagine themselves to 
be female Chartists. Their’s is a cause that is not dependent on 
bodily strength, for them it should be more serious than an exhibition 
of petty squabbles with the ‘‘Man in Blue,’’ that only serve to awaken 
the semi-sarcastic laughter of the Press. When they attack Man 
in the muscular sense, they are hitting wide of the mark, it is his one 
invulnerable spot which he holds easily, and on which he 
yields woman’s claims—even in this athletic age—with a humorous 
generosity that signifies his surety. 

The ‘‘political’? women who earnestly desire a legislative right in 
the jurisdiction of their sister’s needs must alter their battle cry to 
‘‘Home Rule for Women,’’ must keep their voices quieter and think 
more, and must school their Diplomacy to the Esau-wisdom of ‘‘the 
pen being mightier than the sword.’’ In a word, the women who 
are to inaugurate the freedom of their sex must be serious, for the 
whole basis of the entail of their Demand rests entirely with them, 
and the Day of that reception is not far distant, because Man, 
the Man with his youth’s blood still in him, is learning to recognise 
the Dark-Age injustice of the national treatment of women, and yet 
with the equivocation of the wrong-doer, he will always offer excuses 
for his despotism in the past. ‘‘Women,’’ he will assert, ‘‘are too 
unstable to govern,’’ and a whole host of other anti-attributes he will 
have on hand ; then he will wind up with the chestnut that ‘‘Women 
are well enough represented as it is.’’ 

Now, the truth of the matter is this. Man, the inmost earnest 
single-minded member of Parliament, quite acknowledges women’s 
right to govern, and the rationalism of her claim to a voice in the 
construction of National Law, but he is affirighted at the Issue which 
a general admission of this entails, and it must be granted that his 
fear is no coward’s, but a ‘‘Patriots,’’ its bogie is the ‘‘National 
Exchequer.’’ Registration of votes, we are told, costs England 
#;700,000 per annum, and the sudden extension of the franchise to a 
duplication of present electors, in view of an increased expenditure, 
is a matter of no small tenor. Another bogie is the supposition of 
the women’s subsequent demand for direct representation ; his 
chivalry trembles before the ordeal of opposing her in a face to face 
debate, that is the secret of his refusing her admission to the Bar, 


3 Stern’s “ Constitution of U.S.” 
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and on that basis he will never permit her entrance to the House 
of Commons. Another argument put forth against the grant of the 
suffrage to women is that it would increase the ‘‘Group System,”’ 
and ultimately turn the People’s representation into a segregated 
and unbalanced Body. 

The one soluble remedy that steers clear of these bulwarks is the 
formation of an Institution for the representation of women’s ques- 
tions by women. The establishment of this implies universal suffrage, 
and a complete revision of the registration of votes. 

By adopting the French system of municipal electoral lists we 
could reduce the, at present unavoidable, outlay of £700,000 to a 
mere nominality. We could also do away with ambiguous electors * 
by determining the Right of Woman Franchise on a Value, not of 
property, but of Labour, i.e., that every woman who proves herself 
self-supporting is thereby privileged to vote a delegate’s return. 

Having brought the suggestion of the solution of ‘‘Votes for 
Women”’ so far, let us suppose still further what plans the women 
themselves would offer for the establishment of this remedy— provided 
they adopted it. 

Starting with a given Building or House, which would contain 
two divisions, the Upper, called a Senate, possessing an executive 
board, the members of which would be drawn from Primary Electors ; 
and the Lower or second, a Congress. Hall or Chamber, consisting 
of delegates, equivalent to members of the Commons, and drawn 
directly from the body of the people. 

Members of either the Upper or Lower Division would of course 
enter their Parliament solely on the demand of female interests—the 
complete exclusion of these same interests from the programme of 
the House of Commons follows, and sequently, all general, Legal 
and Commercial Bills would in turn be outside the jurisdiction of the 
Women’s Government. 

The reduction of the Female Legislature to the direct requisites 
of its propagating gender would necessarily limit its Representation. 
Therefore, accepting the enfranchised female body at even a fult 
six-per-cent majority over the male electorate, it would, nevertheless, 
in view of its singular Constitution, be adequately dealt with by a 
return in the Lower House of 250 Delegates and an executive Cabinet 
and Senate of 100 (inclusive). The absolute need for the latter 
mentioned to be women of Power and Influence (say the wives of 
High Functionaries, and Professional men), and also women of 
exceptional ability, is too apparent to need expounding—the option 
of their centralisation could easily be avoided. 

The Executive Committee, as has already been remarked, would 
be chosen by a Primary Electorate ; by this is meant an Electorate 
consisting of the Senate and Chamber of Delegates, the Senate in 
its turn being composed of the influential departmental officials of 
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women’s employments and occupations—i.e., Teachers, Lecturers, 
Inspectors, Agents, Dress-Workers, Food-Workers, Clerks, Shop 
Assistants, Dealers, etc., etc. 

Members of either House would, of course, be unsalaried. The 
question of salary brings to the front the Capitalisation of the 
Foundation of the entire Institution. |The probability of standing 
funds being hugely inadequate to meet the initial outlay is a very 
weighty and deterrent matter, for, should the would-be women 
legislators fail entirely to create a solvency sufficient to meet their 
expenses, the whole matter would, of course, come to a fatal dead- 
lock. 

However, let us extend our optimism to a generous and liberal 
*‘Grant’’ made by some of the benevolent women who possess 
millions, and who have the welfare of their sisterhood at heart—such 
assistance would incidentally engrave their name upon the Nation’s 
posterior Roll of Honour. Also—once the Lords and Commons 
acknowledge woman’s capability to legislate, they will yield magnani- 
mously—so with this hopeful supposition let us allow the financial 
difficulty to rest—at present. 

With regard to Acts passed in the Women’s House of Parlia- 
ment. All their bills would naturally be subject to a triple debate 
and reading in the Chamber of Delegates before coming to the 
Senate, and it would also be understood that any of their bills which 
passed at least two readings in both Divisions would come before the 
House of Commons in order to receive a legislative registration. In 
case of a Bill (which had passed the Women’s Parliament) being 
refused in the Commons, a good Referendum might be found in a 
United Congress of both women delegates and senators, or a select 
committee composed of representatives of both chambers and of the 
House of Commons. 

This draft is altogether summary and premissive—is, in fact, the 
mere proposition of one who has ventured to claim the ‘‘Magisterial 
Right’’ of everyone in this matter of tumult. 

It is a suggestion for a wider policy on behalf of the women 
suffragists, and a revision of tactics—a change which they must 
undergo before they succeed in imbuing the ‘‘Commons’’ with that 
“‘political sympathy’’ which will signify assent. As it is, the present 
Government can not persist in ignoring their demands, if for no other 
reason than for the sake of the old ‘‘Protection’’ days ; they must put 
an end to the ‘‘Aggressive Woman.’’ Certainly it must be admitted 
that they have legislated a bill allowing women to sit at town council 
boards. At the same time this grant does not materially affect the 
franchise question only inasmuch as it makes the refusal of sex- 
suffrage more anomalous. Women will be gratified at this acknow- 
ledgment of their probable value as local authorities. 

It is certain that the mitigation of slum-evils with their environ- 
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ment of social submergence, is directly dependent on the juridical 
power of municipal centres—therefore, it is there, where the cries of 
the fallen woman and the soulless child find tribune, that woman’s 
voice should be magistrative. 

Bye-laws are not primary, and if women are admitted to the con- 
struction of one they are, in all justice, qualified for the construction 
of the other. 

The definition of the Government’s constitutional action depends 
upon the demands of the women themselves, and in the mere personal 
opinion of the present writer the reply contained in that action does 
not, under present circumstances, bid strongly for the affirmative. 

If the women consider themselves fit to indulge in legislative’ 
matters, now, in this period of imminent emancipation, is the time 
to establish their proof, now is the time to assert their right to move 
in national causes, and to found the ‘‘Need’’ of their subtle sensi- 
bilities in affairs of State, the ‘‘Need’’ of that humanism and element 
of gender which averts warfare, and muzzles the demonaical guns 
of Angry Empires. 

K. JEROME COYLE. 
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SCEPTICISM. 


THERE are many words in the English language which, like the 
average lodging-house keeper, have seen better days, and are now 
sunk into a position of quite unmerited obloquy, from which it is 
incumbent on all benevolent people to make at least an effort to raise: 
them. No doubt it is an excellent thing to subscribe to funds for the- 
Relief of Decayed Gentlewomen or the support of ejected Irish Land- 
lords : but the purely personal nature of the assistance so given can- 
not compare in its scope or duration with the wider charity of one who 
comes to the rescue of some distressed noun or adjective which, 
through no fault of its own, has fallen on evil days and been driven 
to consort with profane and abusive expressions, till it has almost. 
lost hope of ever appearing in friendly conversation again. 

One of the many terms, which have gone downhill in the struggle 
of the human race to express their ideas, is the word ‘‘scepticism,”’ 
which, though it really denotes a very fine quality and one which is 
an essential to all progress, will yet stand little chance of being 
adopted as an appropriate label by any serious-minded person. In 
the theological literature of the last century, the word was generally 
used as identical with ‘‘infidelity’’ or ‘‘atheism’’ : even in the nursery 
the hapless children of certain pious households were plied with unin- 
telligent publications wherein the sceptic was held up as an object 
at once of horror and contempt; if he was not classed with the 
drunkard, the gambler and the debauchée it was only because he 
comprised, in his own person, the qualities of all three—as a necessary 
consequence of having started on the downward slope of scepticism. 

Etymologically, the word means no more than examiner—not, of 
course, in the horrible sense which modern education suggests—but 
rather one who examines or looks into the opinions he hears expressed, 
instead of swallowing them unopened. The term was first applied 
to a sect of Greek philosophers founded by Pyrrho, a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great. The prime article of his system—I was on 
the point of writing ‘‘faith,’’ but the word would have been singularly 
inappropriate—was that a wise man ought to exercise suspension of 
judgment, for there is no such thing as certainty. The word has, of 
course, no special application to religion: a man may be sceptical 
about a patent medicine or a scientific discovery or a political nostrum. 
Thanks to the wild sensation-hunting of the halfpenny papers, most 
people have become entirely sceptical as to the statements of the 
Press ; so that in this instance, as in all others, good has come out 
of evil. There are probably few people to-day who could echo the 
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remark of an elderly lady I met in the train many years ago: she 
drove home some statement she had been making by the truly 
astonishing declaration, ‘‘and this I know for a fact, because I have 
seen it in print !’’ 

However, even when we have stripped the word of all the abusive 
ideas which have clustered round it and take it in its simple sense of 
an enquirer, we shall find we have reached a fundamental point of 
difference between one man and another, one indeed which will deter- 
mine his whole attitude towards life. For just as men and women 
may be classified according as they are tall or short, fair or dark, long- 
headed or round-headed, they can be divided into those who are 
naturally sceptical and those who—but here comes in the first diffi- 
culty : what is the opposite of Scepticism? We all know; but we 
shall probably use a different term to describe the quality, according 
as we are thinking of our own beliefs or our neighbours’: our own 
attitude we call Faith, our neighbour’s Credulity, just as we term 
our own attitude towards the Unseen, Religion, reserving the more 
appropriate term Superstition for those theories we are unable to 
adopt. The difference between Faith and Credulity is, of course, 
merely a question of degree: everyone believes certain things which 
he cannot logically prove at all, and probably everyone believes cer- 
tain other things upon wholly insufficient evidence ; so that if men’s 
opinions were stable enough to be subjected to scientific scrutiny, it 
would be possible for a sufficiently gifted operator to arrange all man- 
kind into a regular descending series, according to the number of 
facts each was ready to assent to upon inadequate proof. In this 
scale, everyone would consider those on one side of him Sceptical, 
those on the other Credulous ; and necessarily so: for whatever we 
may think of our own conduct, we cannot help feeling that our creed 
is as near truth as we can reach—for if we do not feel this, it at once 
ceases to be our creed—from which it follows that everyone who 
differs from us must be in the wrong either through believing too 
little or through believing too much. So we shall have to remodel 
our classification into those minds in which Scepticism is stronger 
than Faith, and those in which Faith is stronger than Scepticism. 
But even when thus watered down, the classification points to a very 
real and vital difference: the minds in which Faith is predominant 
tending naturally to Orthodoxy and Conventionalism, while the others 
are inevitably led to Heterodoxy and Individualism. 

To the student of history, it is interesting to note that there is 
nothing orthodox to-day whether in Fashion, Manners, Morality or 
Religion, which was not heterodox at an earlier stage. The intro- 
ducers of the most humdrum of our habits and beliefs were undoub- 
tedly in their own day regarded as heretics, revolutionaries and out- 
ragers of the decencies of life. Wéith such a record behind us, it 
seems strange that anyone can confess to being orthodox without a 
blush, or have the face to plead ‘‘the custom of his ancestors’ as a 
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basis for his own opinions or conduct. Until the majority is com- 
posed of the more highly evolved specimens of the race—and that 
presumably is an entirely Utopian condition of things—it must always 
be a slur to be on the side of the majority : and yet people never seem 
to weary of defending their own conduct by the fatuous assertion 
that ‘‘Everybody does it,’’ apparently without any suspicion that they 
are pronouncing their own condemnation. Indeed, the chief obstacle 
to all progress lies in the fact that—to quote Herbert Spencer— 
‘“‘everyone says and does what everyone else says and does, lacking 
courage to do otherwise ; and so helps to foster or maintain a sham 
opinion. Considering that the ordinary citizen has no excess of indi- 
viduality to boast of, it seems strange that he should be so anxious 
to hide what little he has.”’ 

In so far as we are sceptical, we are so by the exercise of our 
intellect ; whereas Faith too often has no firmer basis than the emo- 
tions. The happiest life, no doubt, is that which is regulated by a 
combination of head and heart, but human nature is so constituted 
that there is a continual struggle for supremacy. between the two. 
What we would like to believe and what our reason urges us to 
believe are generally at war with each other, and it is only the strong 
souls that dare to turn their backs on the former and entrust them- 
selves wholly to the stern array of facts, ready to be guided to what- 
ever painful or perilous conclusion they may choose. The great 
majority of people dislike confronting problems: they want to have 
their thinking done for them, as they have their washing or their 
cooking—which fact accounts for the origin of a Priestly order, 
whose influence will always tend to disappear with the growth of 
Individualism. But before men have learnt to think for themselves 
about the Unseen, they find it saves trouble to buy their opinions 
ready-made ; and if ever in some hour of stress doubts cross their 
minds, instead of welcoming them as Heavenly messengers to guide 
them to higher truths, they dismiss them as ‘‘unsettling’’ and return 
as quickly as possible to the more congenial atmosphere of practical 
life. An excellent woman who is typical of this class once said 
a propos of her religious difficulties, ‘‘I have tried believing and I have 
tried not believing, and I find the former so much more comfortable 
that I mean to have no more doubts so long as I live.’’ Of course, 
what she meant to say was that she found it uncomfortable to think 
whether her beliefs were true or not, so she was going to hold them 
without thinking for the future: a position which, though seldom put 
quite so frankly into words, is not uncommon, but unfortunately does 
not tend to the elucidation of the truth. And yet how many of the 
people who are termed religious are ready to subscribe to the Rajah’s 
maxim: ‘‘There is no religion higher than Truth?’’ 

Scepticism is not the same as indecision : the sceptic is not like the 
bob of a pendulum swinging now to this side, now to that, neither is 
he like the man who sits all day on the wall because he cannot make 
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up his mind on which side to climb down. If he has got up on the 

wall, it is only that he may get a better view of the country, and hav- 

ing made his survey, he will get down as soon as possible: for the 

sceptic, being—as his scepticism shows—a thinking animal, feels 

uncomfortable in the presence of a subject on which he cannot ‘‘tidy 

up” his thoughts. Of course, on many subjects he is driven to sus- 

pend his judgment and forced for a while to wait for further evidence : 

but in the majority of cases, he finds that there is a balance of proba- 

bilities on one side or the other, and he will follow the turn of the 

scale, being, of course, quite prepared to jump from one pan to the 

other if fresh facts come to light. This he will have to do pretty 

often if he is honestly in search of truth ; though it is a form of men- . 
tal gymnastics so abhorrent to the bulk of humanity—who hate 
changing their minds and find old opinions like old shoes, the easiest 
to wear—that he is certain to be dubbed a ‘‘turncoat’’ or a ‘‘weather- 
cock’’ by those people who are rather proud of being no wiser than 
they were twenty years before. Has it not been said that in propor- 
tion as a man values truth more and his self-conceit less, he will be 
prepared to surrender any opinion he may have formed? But unfor- 
tunately, in most men and women the love of truth is microscopic 
beside their self-conceit, and they will use a quite astonishing amount 
of ingenuity in defending a position they know to be untenable, simply 
because they had good grounds for taking it ip in the past, and they 
have a foolish idea that by now abandoning it, they will be admitting 
that they made a mistake originally. 

The great explanation of life lies in the idea of development. It 
is quite natural and right that at a certain stage men should do cer- 
tain things and hold certain opinions ; their actions may be foolish 
or wrong and their beliefs erroneous, but at the stage they have 
reached, these actions and beliefs are the best of which they are 
capable. We do not grow pessimistic over a gluttonous baby or a 
dishonest schoolboy or a young man whose highest interest is the 
Cricket news in the evening papers ; we feel that their rudimentary 
ideas of what makes for happiness will give place to others as they 
grow up, that their point of view will alter and their convictions as 
to the main end of life be shaken. This change, which all young 
people have to experience, lasts with the Sceptic to the grave; for 
him there is no finality in the Universe—much less in that tiny portion 
of it which has come within his ken—and so he spends his whole life 
in revaluing his values, to use Nietzsche’s phrase : whereas the man 
who lives by Faith considers he is fulfilling his highest duty, not in 
developing, but in maintaining the position taken up in the past. Of 
course by this means he escapes a good deal of trouble to which the 
thorough-going Sceptic is often exposed. One of the most remark- 
able women I know refused in her infancy to accept the Multiplica- 
tion Table till she had laboriously verified every one of its statements 
by addition ; and as, like most children, she could only count on her 
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fingers, the process took some time, but no doubt it enabled her to 
master the subject more thoroughly than if she had taken it on trust. 

Dogmatic unbelief is every whit as irrational as dogmatic belief, 
and unfortunately, it is no less common. Possibly it is part of the 
taint of original sin that men and women should be driven to have 
firm convictions on matters of which they are almost wholly ignorant, 
and should fail to see the absurdity of maintaining their belief or dis- 
belief in a question which they have not studied. And quite apart 
from this, there are some fields where scientific proof is not obtain- 
able—all those subjects in fact which are conveniently, if incorrectly, 
summed up under the term Occultism—and where accordingly the 
man of Science feels justified in taking up an attitude of scornful 
incredulity. For science is every bit as bigoted in its way as Religion 
and quite as unwilling to grant a hearing to a new comer. There is 
a tale told by Flammarion which aptly illustrates this point : Shortly 
after the invention of the phonograph, a party of scientific men had 
assembled to hear it. One of the most eminent among them, after 
listening for a minute or two stalked indignantly from the room declar- 
ing that he had not come there to be tricked by a ventriloquist. It 
was in much the same intolerant spirit that a certain learned Pro- 
fessor fell foul of Sir Oliver Lodge a short time ago for having alluded 
to telepathy as an acknowledged fact. It probably never occurred 
to him that until one has made a study of a subject, one is not enti- 
tled to have an opinion on it one way or the other; accordingly, 
because the subject did not admit of rigid demonstration, he felt 
justified in rejecting the conclusions at which others had arrived, who 
had made a study of it for many years. It is unfortunate that people 
are so prone to accept or reject theories on subjects of which they 
are wholly ignorant, when the verdict ‘‘not proven’’ is at once so 
much safer and more reasonable. Probably nine men out of ten if 
asked whether they believed in Ghosts would say they considered all 
such things nonsense : and if pressed for a reason they would probably 
deem themselves on very firm ground in replying that they had never 
met one. If with Socratic persistency you ask whether they had 
ever met a Patagonian or a Pigmy, they would be pretty sure to 
answer : ‘‘Oh, that is quite different! Patagonians and Pigmies are 
natural phenomena and quite consonant with reason, but Ghosts are 
not.’’ So then the ultimate test of existence is whether the world at 
large considers a thing ‘‘natural and reasonable’’ or not; which 
seems to rule out radium and the English climate, to say nothing of 
a considerable section of the human race, ll the phenomena to 
which the ordinary man is accustomed, he calls ‘‘natural,’’ those 
which he rarely comes across he dubs ‘‘supernatural,’’ while those 
of which he has had no experience at all he pooh-poohs as ‘‘moon- 
shine.’’ And yet if in all that we can see we find the law of cause 
and effect working unalterably, it becomes at least probable that the 
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same sequence underlies all the exceptional and so far incompre- 
hensible occurrences which are termed miraculous by the devotees of 
Faith and delusions by the devotees of Science. It would be well 
if the former could realise that the supernatural is only an unfamiliar 
section of the natural, and if the hide-bound men of Science could be 
got to see that possibly there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in their philosophy—even if they are Professors. 

The things your wise man will believe are not many; but the 
things he will disbelieve are fewer still, being indeed only those which 
conflict with one of the articles of his creed. The essential is that 
one’s creed should never be contradicted by reason, but it is not at 
all necessary that it should be limited by reason. One’s Faith may 
transcend one’s Logic, but woe unto that man whose Faith is at war 
with his Logic ; for of such stuff are formed fanatics, persecutors, 
and obscurantists. Unfortunately, the fact that Faith may rise to 
greater heights than Reason has led many excellent people to regard 
Faith as a divine, and Reason as a human faculty. They are unable 
to see that the same God who gave them their highest aspirations gave 
them also the doubts which undermine them; that in stifling or 
turning their backs on these they are neglecting the highest duty they 
owe to their own souls. This view is, of course, entirely opposed to 
that of the dogmatic theologian, who regards all doubts as sent by 
the Devil for a trial of his faith. It is sad to think of the torments 
which holy but unintelligent men and women have suffered in all ages 
from their efforts to stifle the strivings of their souls to get beyond 
the clouds of dogma and superstition in which they have been 
nurtured. The sorest affliction which Christian encountered in the 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’ was when ‘‘one of the Wicked Ones got behind 
him and stepped up softly to him, and whisperingly suggested many 
grievous Blasphemies to him which he verily thought had proceeded 
from his own mind. This put Christian more to it than anything 
that he met with before. But he had not the discretion either to stop 
his ears or to know whence those Blasphemies came.’’ If Bunyan 
had only had the courage not to stop his ears, and the wisdom to seek 
the truth which lies beyond the river of doubt, rather than be content 
with the smaller truth lying on the bank beside him, what a marvellous 
book the ‘Pilgrim's Progress’’ would have been when he came to 
write it! 

History affords abundant evidence that scepticiam is a necessary 
factor in progress. That lamentable period of European history 
which we rightly term the Dark Ages was pre-eminently the age of 
Faith, For about one thousand years speculation and enquiry were 
dormant : men were perfectly satisfied with their own knowledge— 
or their own ignorance—and accordingly they had no motive to learn. 
The misgovernment, ignorance, religious intolerance, and persecution 
under which all Christendom laboured for ten centuries were the direct 
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result of that system of taking things for granted, believing what one 
is taught, and holding that what was good enough for one’s father is 
good enough for oneself, against which the Sceptic is in continual 
revolt. When at the end of that deadly millenium Europe rose from 
her lethargy, and set out once more on the path of Progress, there 
was but one force which woke her, set her on her feet, and sent her 
with ever-lengthening stride along her appointed way—and that force 
was Doubt. Doubt as to ihe divine right of kings to oppress their 
people, doubt as to the superior sanctity of their clergy, doubt as to 
the saving virtues of the rack and the faggot, doubt as to the 
existence of witches, dragons, and giants, doubt in short of all those 
things which their fathers had held as truths unquestionable. 

If we wish to see the full benefit which Scepticism has conferred on 
our own land, we cannot do better than turn our eyes to a country 
where Faith has always been paramount. In the sixteenth century 
Spain was as powerful, as civilised, and as learned as England : she 
was, moreover, a great deal richer both in money and territory. But, 
while in England the spirit of scepticism led the way to enquiry, 
knowledge, and progress, in Spain the Church, backed by the 
Inquisition, was always powerful enough to crush the sceptics, and 
prevent the spread of heretical opinions. The result is that in that 
country knowledge has remained almost stationary for centuries, and 
as a consequence civilisation, which is the daughter of knowledge, has 
been at a standstill ; the blind devotion to the Church and the Crown, 
which has always marked the Spanish race, has proved the ruin of 
the country. 

There is, unfortunately, a very large body among the English 
clergy to-day who look with apprehension upon the growing tide of 
Scepticism ; or at least they wish to see it restricted to secular 
matters: that is, they will allow a man the use of his reason in all 
the less important questions of life, but in the supreme matter of his 
salvation, they deprecate any appeal to reason and require him to 
accept, on the basis of Faith, not merely statements about which 
Reason is silent, but also those which she would categorically deny. 
They apparently fail to see that all real and lasting revivals have been 
based on Scepticism, and that the Anglican and Nonconformist 
Churches owe their existence to the outbreak of that spirit in the past. 
It was by the exercise of private judgment in opposition to the 
authority of the constituted Church that the great intellectual and 
spiritual movement we call the Reformation took place. Had 
Wickliffe, Huss, Luther, and other brave men not applied their reason 
to the dogmas of the Church, England would still be in the Romish 
commuaion ; so that it seems a little ungrateful on the part of English 
Churchmen to assail scepticism root and branch; while, as for limiting 
its sphere of action, they surely ought to know that it is impossible 
to give people a certain amount of freedom of thought, to allow them 
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to use their reason up to a certain point, and then to pull them up with 
a jerk and say, ‘‘From this point onwards you must discard your 
reason and trust to authority.’’ The reasoning faculty, like the 
muscles, grows by use—which is the cause of many infant lives being 
darkened by the enforced study of Euclid—so that it is no more 
possible to stop a mind which has once begun to think for itself than 
it is to arrest an avalanche. Accordingly, it is generally the case that 
people who have been converted from the Romish Faith to what—for 
want of a better word—I must call Protestantism, do not remain long 
in a position to subscribe to the XX XIX Articles, even when stretched 
to the widest limit—and their elasticity of interpretation is such as 
to fill the lay mind with amazement. 

The attitude of the Church of Rome is perfectly logical and 
consistent : she denies in toto the right of private judgment, she is 
prepared to relieve her sons of all their doubts, all their responsi- 
bilities, and to guarantee the ultimate safety of their souls ; the only 
demand she makes upon them is the profession of Faith in her 
teaching. The prospect is immensely attractive to minds of a certain 
type, those which are essentially weak and are tortured with doubts 
and the fear of Hell; and equally those good people—probably the 
majority of Englishmen and women at the present time—who do 
not wish to be bothered with any more vital question than the making 
and spending of money, whose chief desire is to have a good time 
here, and be insured against any risks hereafter. The fitting place 
for such people is the Romish Church, and the only reason why they 
are not all in that fold is that they were born and brought up in 
another, and have not energy enough to jump over the wall. It is 
difficult not to respect the convert : whatever the merits of the religion 
or sect he has left, and the demerits of that into which he has entered, 
we cannot help feeling that here is at least a man who has thought 
about his soul, who has thought enough about it to risk being termed 
renegade by those whose opinion he values, and—what is hardest of 
all—has perhaps been driven in pursuit of what he deems the truth to 
place a wall between himself and those he loves best. 

But while the Church of Rome seems to be the natural shelter for 
all weak and worldly natures, there are many who, whatever their 
worldliness or weakness, have yet in their hearts that grain of 
scepticism which renders it impossible for them to subject their creed 
to any institution, however august, however venerable. It was for 
natures such as these that the Reformed Churches arose, and it is 
thanks to them that so much has been done within the last twenty 
years to bring those Churches more in touch with the greatest minds 
of the age. It is hard to judge of a movement when we live in the 
midst of it ; just as a swimmer in the sea is less able to appreciate 
his own progress than are his friends who watch him from the shore ; 
but there are many signs which point to the conclusion that we have 
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embarked on a movement greater than the Tractarian controversy, 
greater than the Revival of Wesley and Whitfield, greater than the 
Reformation ; a movement which is indeed only comparable to the 
institution of Christianity itself, and which will possibly take as many 
centuries to accomplish itself. For, of course, there will be an 
enormous amount of opposition, not merely from the large number of 
good people who believe that the tenets of Christianity were settled 
once for all by the words of Holy Writ and the Councils of the 
Church, but also from that far larger body who reverence above all 
things the great god Custom, who look on anything which is by Law 
established as the Israelites of old regarded the Ark of the Covenant, 
and who have no mind to die the death of Uzzah. But in spite of 
the determined opposition which both these classes will offer, the 
great wave of the New Reformation seems certain to sweep on. For 
now, perhaps for the first time in recorded history, people are begin- 
ning to take an intellectual, as opposed to an emotional, interest in 
religion, to ask not What has been written? but What is reasonable? 
to seek an answer to their questionings from no Church and no Book, 
but from the spirit within : for now, more than ever before, men are 
filled with a strong desire to get at the heart of things, to know why 
they are here and what is the meaning of all this unintelligible world ; 
they look with disdain on the huckstering goodness which is willing 
to barter a life-time of abstinence for an eternity of bliss, and are 
honest enough to claim no reward either here or hereafter for doing 
the work they love. Everywhere in the land the Spirit of Doubt is 
abroad, that Spirit which makes all things new, instilling into men’s 
hearts a toleration based, not on indifference, but on a wider con- 
ception of the meaning of the word Divine. Surely it is a privilege 
to be born at a time like this, when the old barriers are breaking down 
and men’s hearts are working from within instead of being impelled 
from without ; so that each can recognise that his brother, no less 
than himself, is filling his allotted space in the great Scheme of 
Things, and following the clearest light he can see. Men have 
already learnt not to be angry with those who differ from them on 
points of Theology ; they have almost passed through the later stage 
in which they look with somewhat contemptuous wonder on those who 
profess another Faith ; anger and contempt have given place to the 
far higher feeling of kindly regret that other men cannot see with our 
eyes, and feel the same inward happiness that we feel ; and even this 
attitude will vanish in its turn as the truth more and more forces 
itself upon us, that each man’s creed is the only one he is capable of 
holding at the stage of development he has reached, and that he will 
as surely grow out of it either in this or some future life as a child 
grows out of its clothes—always provided that he has not ‘‘the 
discretion to stop his ears,’’ for against wilful ignorance the gods 
themselves contend in vain. 
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The question whether a man is or is not sceptical seems very 
curiously to be quite independent of intellect. Faith is not always 
associated with stupidity, or scepticism with cleverness. Some men 
seem gifted with the extraordinary power of keeping their religious 
and scientific creeds in separate water-tight compartments. One 
such I knew who was at once a Professor of Chemistry at a Scotch 
University, and a devout member of the Church of Rome; his mind 
afforded an interesting psychological study : scientifically, he believed 
in the Nebular Hypothesis and the evolution of man ; theologically, 
he believed in a six-days’ Creation and the story of the Serpent ; 
scientifically, he was a sceptic, as all men of science must be, and 


required the most rigid proof of each assertion ; theologically, he 


accepted with unquestioning faith all that his Father Confessor told 
him. Look again at Cardinal Newman, a keen, brilliant, clear- 
sighted scholar, who yet was driven, by his longing for some authority 
on which to rest, to the feet of the Church which claimed to possess 
the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. There are few books more 
supremely sad than his ‘‘Apologia,’’ wherein he traces out the line 
of thought which led him to surrender his own reason and entrust 
himself for this world and the next to that venerable and world-wide 
organisation which makes the terrific claim of being the only authentic 
mouthpiece of God. 

The relative merits of Faith and Scepticism then are not deter- 
mined for each man by his intellect, but seem to rest rather on that 
bundle of obscure impulses which we term temperament, and probably 
there is nothing in the world which is so hard to alter as temperament. 
To argue with a true believer is, of course, a mere waste of time— 
except, of course, as a rhetorical exercise—for the believer has risen 
superior to argument, and will unblushingly meet his confuter with 
the statement, ‘‘I hold such and such opinions, I don’t know why, I 
can’t defend them, but I am sure they are correct.’’ It is quite 
useless to point out to him that opinions which cannot be defended are 
probably indefensible, and had better be got rid of as quickly as 
possible, to make room for more useful matter. It is of the nature 
of an axiom that two bodies cannot simultaneously occupy the same 
space, from which it follows that for all except entirely vacant minds 
— if there be such things—the process of instruction must necessarily 
be preceded by a process of destruction ; and it is because the axe 
and the hammer have been at work throughout the land for the last 
twenty years that the minds of men are becoming more and more 
ready to admit the light of truth. All periods of transition must be 
painful, but we can comfort ourselves with the knowledge that—to 
quote Lessing—‘‘It is not the truth which a man possesses or thinks 
he possesses, but the sincere endeavour which he has used to come 
at the truth, that makes the worth of the man.”’ 


C. B. WHEELER. 
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PICTURES FROM DANTE. 


DanTE is generally believed to have been a morose person, constantly 
chewing the cud of bitter disappointment, and cherishing resentment 
towards those whom he regarded as his enemies. His absorption in 
the theme of his great poem, morever, is thought to have made him. 
abstracted in manner, and to have withdrawn his thoughts greatly 
from mundane affairs. There is evidence in the ‘‘Divina Commedia,’” 
however, that he was not a gloomy misanthrope: he took a genuine: 
delight, as we have seen in the works of nature, and he looked upon 
human nature, in its every aspect, with sympathetic interest. We- 
can tell that he was fond of children, and a close observer, if not an 
admirer, of the mischievous urchin. He loved to watch the peasant 
at his labours, and has given us delightful descriptions of ruraf 
industry, as well as of home scenes, field sports, military evolutions, 
dancing, and even of the street loafer and the gambler. Every walk 
of life was familiar to him, and afforded him subjects to illustrate: 
his observations, or to point a moral. 

Many of his similes are based upon his observation of the infant,— 
not ‘‘mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms,’’ but in artless play, 
or in the fond embrace of its mother. His pictures of infancy, in 
their naturalness and simplicity, remind us of Raphael’s. He entered 
thoroughly into the happiness of motherhood, and the naiveté of 
childhood, like that great painter. 

Marco Lombardo, addressing Dante, compares the undeveloped 
soul to 


A babe that wantons sportively, 
Weeping and laughing in its wayward moods ; 
As artless and as ignorant of aught. 
(Purgatory, XVI., 88-go). 


. The heavenly bodies appear to Dante 
As restless as an infant in his play. 


(Purgatory, XV., 3.) 


On the first appearance of Beatrice to the poet, the latter turns- 
to Virgil, 
panting, like a babe, 
That flees for refuge to his mother’s breast, 
If aught have terrified or work’d him woe. 
(Purgatory, XXX, 42-44.) 


Again, when alarmed by the deafening shout of the saints in 
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the seventh heaven, on the conclusion of Piero Damiano’s declamation 
against self-indulgent clerics, he seeks protection in Beatrice. 






























Astounded, to the guardian of my steps a 
I turn’d me, like a child, who always runs ; Bi 
Thither for succour, where he trusteth most : a 
And she was like the mother, who her son 
Beholding pale and breathless, with her voice 
Soothes him, and he is cheer’d. 

(Paradise, XXII., 1-6.) 


When, in the empyrean, the vision of the river of light was ss 

presented to his view, he says: 1 
Never did babe that had outslept his wont, 

Rush, with such eager straining, to the milk, 

As I towards the water. coh 

(Paradise, XXX., 84-86.) ie 





The flame-like spirits in the eighth heaven bend towards the Virgin 
Mary, 
Like to babe, that stretches forth its arms 
For very eagerness toward the breast, 
After the milk is taken. 
(Paradise, XXIII., 118-120). 


The dignity as well as the tenderness of motherhood appealed to 
Dante. In the thirtieth Canto of ‘‘Purgatory,’’ he speaks of 





That stern majesty, which doth surround f 

A mother’s presence to her awe-struck child. ee 

(78-79-) oe 

Of childhood at a rather more advanced period we have many lively 

descriptions. What could be more true to nature than the passage 

in the twenty-fourth Canto of ‘‘Purgatory,”’ in which spirits reaching 
in vain towards the fruits of a certain tree are compared to 


greedy and fond brats, ne 
That beg, and answer none obtain from him, ’: 
Of whom they beg ; but more to draw them on, 
He, at arm’s length, the object of their wish 
Above them holds aloft, and hides it not. % 
(107-111). “< 
Or the illustration he gives us in the thirty-first Canto of 
**Purgatory,”’ in which he likens himself, suffering under the rebuke 
of Beatrice, to a naughty child caught in some act of wrong-doing ? 


I stood, as children silent and ashamed 
Stand, listening, with their eyes upon the earth, 
Acknowledging their fault, and self-condemn’d. 
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Another characteristic sketch is of a school-boy eager to display 
his knowledge. The poet answers St. James’ questionings on the 
subject of Hope, 

Like to the scholar, practised in his task, 
Who, willing to give proof of diligence, 
Seconds his teacher gladly. 
(Paradise, XXV., 65-67.) 


The next picture suggests a truant school-boy. 
On the green leaf mine eyes were fix’d, like his 
Who throws away his days in idle chase 
Of the diminutive birds. 
(Purgatory, XXIII., 1-3.) 


Dante gives us many interesting descriptions of peasant life. How 
realistic is that which tells us of the impatience of the village hind 
for the return of the spring, and of his joy at its sudden advent. 





In the year’s early nonage, when the sun 

Tempers his tresses in Aquarius’ urn, 

And now towards equal day the nights recede ; 
When as the rime upon the earth puts on 

Her dazzling sister’s image, but not long 

Her milder sway endures ; then riseth up 

The village hind, whom fails his wintry store, 

And looking out beholds the plain around 

All whiten’d ; whence impatiently he smites 
His thigh, and to his hut returning in, 

There paces to and fro, wailing his lot, 

As a discomfited and helpless man ; 
Then comes he forth again, and feels new hope 

Spring in his bosom, finding e’en thus soon 

The world hath changed its countenance, grasps his crook, 
And forth to pasture drives his little flock : 

So me my guide, etc. 

(Hell, XXIV., 1-17.) 


The most trifling circumstance is made use of for the purpose of 
illustration. Describing the narrow path by which he and Virgil 
began the ascent of the Mountain of Purgatory, the poet says : 


A larger aperture oft-times is stop’t, 
With forked stake of thorn by villager, 
When the ripe grape embrowns. 
(Purgatory, IV., 18-20.) 


Can we not see the careful husbandman going round his vineyard, 
and stopping all the gaps, to protect his precious harvest against 
marauders ? 
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Another very realistic picture is of a country clown visiting the 
city. 
As one, mountain-bred, 

Rugged and clownish, if some city’s walls 

He chance to enter, round him stares agape, 

Confounded and struck dumb ; e’en such appear’d 
Each spirit. 

(Purgatory, XXVI., 60-64.) 


A somewhat similar scene, truly touching in its exhibition of simple 
piety, occurs in the thirty-first Canto of ‘‘Paradise.”’ 


Like a wight, 
Who haply from Croatia wends to see 
Our Veronica ; and the while ’tis shown, 
Hangs over it with never-sated gaze, 
And, all that he hath heard revolving, saith 
Unto himself in thought: And did’st thou look 
E’en thus, O Jesus, my true Lord and God? 
And was this semblance thine? So gazed I then 
Adoring. 





(93-101.) 


Dante had an extraordinary power of bringing a vivid picture 
before the eyes in a few words. How characteristic is this descrip- 
tion of a blind man! A certain spirit came along with upturned face : 


The chin was raised, 
As in one reft of sight. 
(Purgatory, XIII., 93-94.) 


In a moment we see a blind beggar feeling before him with his 
stick, his face raised towards the light, which his eyes cannot 
perceive. 

Here is a group of beggars obtruding their distresses upon the 
charitable. Observing a company of wretched spirits in Purgatory 
leaning upon one another in their misery, Dante remarks : 


E’en thus the blind and poor, 
Near the confessionals to crave an alms, 
Stand, each his head upon his fellow’s sunk ; 
So most to stir compassion, not by sound 
Of words alone, but that which moves not less, 
The sight of misery. 
(Purgatory, XIII., 55-60.) 


There is a graphic touch in the following illustration. Certain 
Spirits in Hell 
each one eyed us, as at eventide 
One eyes another under a new moon ; 
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And toward us sharpen’d their sight, as keen 
As an old tailor at his needle’s eye. 
(Hell, XV., 17-20.) 


A companion picture occurs in the twenty-fifth Canto of 
‘‘Paradise.’’ Dante is dazzled by the resplendence of St. John’s 
appearance, 

as he, who looks intent, 
And strives with searching ken, how he may see 
The sun in his eclipse, and, through desire 
Of seeing, loseth power of sight. 
(118-121.) 


How truthful, too, is this of the street loafer : 


There were some, who in the shady place 
Behind the rock were standing, as a man 
Through idleness might stand. 
(Purgatory, IV., 101-103.) 


Another life-like sketch describes how the demons in Malebolge 
rushed upon Virgil, 
As when dogs rush forth 
Upon the poor man’s back, who suddenly 
From whence he standeth makes his suit. 
(Hell, XXI., 65-67.) 


There is the poor beggar before us, tremblingly appealing for 
' alms, but not daring to approach the door of the householder to whom 
he makes his plea. 

We have a very charming picture of home life in the fifteenth Canto 
of ‘‘Paradise,’’ in which Cacciaguida describes the simple manners 
of the early Florentines, when their city ‘‘was chaste and sober, and 
i abode in peace.’’ 

I saw Bellincion Berti walk abroad 
In leathern girdle, and a clasp of bone; 
And, with no artful colouring upon her cheeks, 
His lady leave the glass. The sons I saw 
Of Nerli and of Vecchio, well content 
With unrobed jerkin ; and their good dames handling 
The spindle and the flax: O happy they! 
Each sure of burial in her native land, 
And none left desolate a-bed for France. 
One waked to tend the cradle, hushing it 
With sounds that lull’d the parent’s infancy : 
Another with her maidens drawing off 
The tresses from the distaff, lectured them 


Old tales of Troy, and Fiesole and Rome 
. * * * * * 
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In such composed and seemly fellowship, 

Such faithful and such fair equality, 
In so sweet household, Mary at my birth 
Bestow’d me, call’d on with loud cries. Bi 
(106-126.) 
























An interesting out-door scene is described in the opening lines of 
the twenty-first Canto of ‘‘Hell’’ : 


In the Venetians’ arsenal, as boils 
Through wintry months tenacious pitch, to smear 
Their unsound vessels ; for the inclement time ¥ 
Sea-faring men restrains, and in that while ‘ a 
His bark one builds anew, another stops 
The ribs of his that hath made many a voyage, 


; One hammers at the prow, one at the poop, a 
This shapeth oars, that other cables twists, cia 
The mizen one repairs, and main-sail rent, ay 





So, not by force of fire but art divine, 
Boil’d here a glutinous thick mass. 


(7-17-) By 
Dante evidently enjoyed himself in these descriptive sketches, for is 
there was no necessity to enter into all these particulars in comparing te 


the chaldrons of pitch in the ship-yards of Venice to the horrible lake 
of Malebolge. 

The old Florentine must have had some experience of the sea, for 
he often adopts similes from sea-faring life. When he and Virgil 
descend into the eighth circle of Hell on the back of the monster 
Geryon, the latter launches backwards into the air like a vessel slip- 
ping from its moorings. 
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As a small vessel, backening out from land, 
Her station quits ; so thence the monster loosed, 
And, when he felt himself at large, turn’d round 
There, where the breast had been, his forked tail. 
(Hell, XVIII., 96-99.) 


On the sixth cornice of Purgatory, Dante and Forese conversed 
as they walked, the latter condemned to perpetual motion as a punish- 
ment for the sin of gluttony. The poet exclaims, af 


Still we spake, 
And urged our travel stoutly, like a ship 
When the wind sits astern. i 
(Purgatory, XXIV., 2-4.) ae 


Again in the Terrestrial Paradise, Beatrice marshals the sacred 
Pageant, like a captain directs his crew. eh 
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As to the prow or stern, some admiral 
Paces the deck, inspiriting his crew, 
When ’mid the sail-yards all hands ply aloof ; 
Thus on the left side of the car, I saw 
* * * + . * 
The virgin station’d. 
(Purgatory, XXX., 56-62.) 


In two lines of the seventh Canto of ‘‘Hell’’ there is a graphic 
description of a marine disaster. Pluto drops to the ground at the 
rebuke of Virgil, 

As sails, full spread and bellying with the wind, 
Drop suddenly collapsed, if the mast split. 
(14-15.) 


Dante's thoughts are with the mariner, and other voyagers, at 
the vesper hour. The eighth Canto of ‘‘Purgatory’’ opens with these 
beautiful lines : 

Now was the hour that wakens fond desire 
In men at sea, and melts their thoughtful heart, 
Who in the morn have bid sweet friends farewell, 
And pilgrim newly on his road with love 
Thrills, if he hear the vesper bell from far, 
That seems to mourn for the expiring day. 


Our poet’s illustrations are sometimes more picturesque than apt, 
as when he compares the cessation of the gyrations of the saints, at 
the sound of St. John’s voice, to a sudden stoppage of rowers. 


As when, for ease of labour, or to shun 
Suspected peril, at a whistle’s breath, 
The oars, erewhile dash’d frequent in the wave, 
All rest: the flamy circle at that voice 
So rested. 
(Paradise, XXV., 130-134.) 


As might be expected, Dante is quite at home in military matters, 
and frequently illustrates his remarks by reference to them. The 
twenty-second Canto of ‘‘Hell’’ commences thus : 


It hath been heretofore my chance to see 
Horsemen with martial order shifting camp, 
To onset sallying, or in muster ranged, 

Or in retreat sometimes outstretch’d for flight : 
Light-armed squadrons and fleet foragers 
Scouring thy plains, Arezzo! have I seen, 

And clashing tournaments, and tilting jousts, 
Now with the sound of trumpets, now of bells, 
Tabors, or signals made from castled heights, 
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And with inventions multiform, our own, 

Or introduced from foreign land, etc. 
(Hell, XXII., 1-11.) 





The haste with which Forese left Dante and Virgil is compared 
to that of an impetuous knight, eager to display his valour. 








As from a troop of well rank’d chivalry, i 
One knight, more enterprising than the rest, bi 
Pricks forth at gallop, eager to display 

His prowess in the first encounter proved ; 

So parted he from us. 
(Purgatory, XXIV., 93-97.) ap 


The seven virgins seen in the Terrestrial Paradise paused at the ; 
edge of a dark wood, 


as one, in vaward of a troop Ey 
l‘or escort, pauses, if perchance he spy 
Vestige of somewhat strange and rare. 


(Purgatory, XXXIII., 104-106.) 





Some of Dante’s military illustrations are very picturesque. For 
example, he describes the movements of the procession that accom- 
panied the mystic Gryphon thus : 


See 


2 
pee 


As when, their bucklers for protection raised, ie 
A well-ranged troop, with portly banners curl’d, 
Wheel circling, ere the whole can change their ground ; 
E’en thus, etc. 


eS 


eae 


(Purgatory, XXXII., 18-21.) 
In another place he vividly describes how ih 


the multitude 
Flock round a herald sent with olive branch, 
To hear what news he brings, and in their haste 
Tread one another down. 
(Purgatory, II., 65-68.) 





Here is a picture of a surrendered garrison, marching out with 
the honours of war, but fearful of treachery on the part of their 
victors. Dreading the approach of the fiends in Malebolge, although 
assured of their powerlessness to harm him, Dante says : a; 


me terror seized, 

Lest they should break the compact they had made. 
Thus issuing from Caprona, once I saw ty 
The infantry, dreading lest his covenant 

The foe should break ; so close he hemmed them round. ig 


(Hell, XXI., 90-94.) iM 
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The pleasures of life, as well as its labours and conflicts, afford 
subjects for Dante’s descriptive powers. We find many allusions to 
music, dancing, hunting, hawking, masquerades, and different forms 
of gambling. In the fifth heaven, *h2 poet beard distant music that 
reminded him of the music of the earth he had left. 


As the chime 

Of minstrel music, dulcimer, and harp 

With many strings, a pleasant dinning makes 

To him, who heareth not distinct the note ; 
So from the lights, which there appear’d to me, 

Gather’d along the cross a melot, 

That, indistinctly heard, with ravishment 
Possess’d me. 

(Paradise, XIV., 109-116.) 


The spirits of Trajan and Ripheus, in the sixth heaven, dance 
to the sound of the music of the eagle’s voice, 


as one handling skilfully the harp, 
Attendant on some skilful songster’s voice, 
Bids the chords vibrate ; and therein the song 
Acquires more pleasure. 


(Paradise, XX., 133-136.) 


When Solomon is about to declare to Dante what the appearance 
of the blest will be on the resumption of their material bodies, the 
circling saints attest their delight, 


As those, who in a ring 
Tread the light measure, in their fitful mirth 
Raise the loud voice, and spring with gladder bound. 


(Paradise, XIV., 16-18.) 


Matilda, in the Terrestrial Paradise, turns to the poet, 


As when a lady, turning in the dance, 
Doth foot it featly, and advances scarce 
One step before the other to the ground. 


(Purgatory, XXVIII., 53-55.) 


The sixth Canto of ‘‘Purgatory’’ opens with an intensely realistic 
picture of the break-up of a gambling party. We can almost see the 
actors before us, and hear the confusion of voices. 


When from their game of dice men separate ; 
He who hath lost remains in sadness fix’d, 
Revolving in his mind what luckless throws 

He cast: but, meanwhile, all the company 
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Go with the other ; one before him runs, 
And one behind his mantle twitches, one 
Fast by his side bids him remember him. 
He stops not ; and each one, to whom his hand 
Is stretch’d, well knows he bids him stand aside : 
And thus he from the press defends himself. 


ee 


For genuine humour we look in vain to Dante. He sometimes 
describes a ridiculous situation, but it is to draw a serious moral from 
it. Even a grotesque corbel only excites his pity, and recalls the suf- 
ferings of the proud spirits in Purgatory, doomed to pace onwards, 
bending under the weight of huge stones. 
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As, to support incumbent floor or roof, 
For corbel, is a figure sometimes seen, 
That crumples up its knees unto its breast ; 
With the feign’d posture, stirring ruth unfeign’d rae 
In the beholder’s fancy ; so I saw 
These fashion’d, when I noted well their guise. 
(Purgatory, X., 119-124.) 
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A practical joke serves to illustrate a personal experience, but does 
not amuse Dante. He raises his hand to his forehead when Virgil 
tells him that one of the seven P’s, inscribed there by St. Peter as a 
memorial of the sins from which he was to be cleansed, has vanished, i 


See 


Like to one, upon whose head is placed ve 
Somewhat he deems not of, but from the becks 
Of others as they pass him by ; his hand 

Lends therefore help to assure him, searches, finds, 
And well performs such office as the eye 
Wants power to execute ; so stretching forth 

The fingers of my right hand, did I find 
Six only of the letters, which his sword, 

Who bare the keys, had traced upon my brow. 


(Purgatory, XII., 120-128.) s 


In the twenty-first Canto of ‘‘Paradise,’’ we have a scathing satire 
on the burly priests of his time, which has at least a suggestion of 
humour in it. Contrasting the ascetic character of the apostles with 
the self-indulgence of their modern successors, he says : 


Modern shepherds need 
Those who on either hand may prop and lead them, 
So burly are they grown ; and from behind 
Others to hoist them. Down the palfrey’s sides 
Spread their broad mantles, so as both the beasts 
Are covered with one skin. 
(121-126.) 
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We might go on quoting to any extent. There is hardly a page of 
the poem that has not some apt and striking illustration, Dante 
compares himself and Virgil, following closely upon each other's 
heels, to monks silently journeying in Indian file, a sight he had doubt- 
less often witnessed. 


In silence and in solitude we went, 
One first, the other following his steps, 
As minor friars journeying on their road. 
(Hell, XXIII., 1-3.) 


When the angel appears, who marshals him and Virgil onwards 
to the fourth cornice of Purgatory, the celestial brightness: blots out 
the vision which was then passing before his eyes, te 


E’en as a sleep breaks off, if suddenly b 
New radiance strike upon the closed lids, 
The broken slumber quivering ere it dies ; 

Thus, from before me, sunk that imagery, 
Vanishing, soon as on my face there it struck 
The light, outshining far our earthly beam, 


(Purgatory, XVII., 40-45.) 





As already mentioned, on the sixth cornice of Purgatory, Dante 
met his old friend Forese, who fell behind the quickly-moving troop of 
spirits, to converse with the poet, 

as a man, 
Tired with the motion of a trotting steed, 
Slacks pace, and stays behind his company, 
q Till his o’erbreathed lungs keep temperate time. 


(Purgatory, XXIV., 68-70.) 


What a striking picture of the luxurious living of the Florentines 
is conveyed in three lines of the fifteenth Canto of ‘‘Paradise,’’ which 
describe how 

at his daughter’s birth the sire grew pale, 
For fear the age and dowry should exceed, 
On each side, just proportion. 


Florence, in earlier days— 


Was chaste and sober, and abode in peace. 

She had no armlets, and no head-tires then ; 

No purfled dames ; no zone, that caught the eye 
More than the person did. 


Now, the anxious father fears the advent into the family of another 
daughter, lest his means should be insufficient for her maintenance 
and dowry. 
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As his vision of the glories of Paradise, which his mind could 
scarcely grasp or retain, drew to a close, Dante tells us that he felt 


As one, who from a dream awaken'd, straight 
All he hath seen forgets ; yet still retains ‘ 
Impression of the feeling in his dream ; 

E’en such am I: for all the vision dies, 

As ’twere, away ; and yet the sense of sweet, 
That sprang from it, still trickles in my heart. 
(Paradise, XXXIII., 55-60.) 


So let us leave him. The remembrance of his vision, as described 
to us, with its mystical tableaux, pageants and rhapsodies, may not 
impress us as it did himself, and leave with us a ‘‘sense of sweet ;”’ 
but every one can enjoy the delightful pictures of nature by which he 
endeavoured to set forth what words could not convey. 





Grorce Tropripar, 
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THE MIND AND ITS SHADOW. 


I po not know whether attention has ever been directed to the way 
in which the structure of the world we live in, variously graded as 
it is, affords a continual blending of stimulus and rest for our 
sympathies. Mingled in the landscape on which I look out from my 
window, I see cast over it elements of the various tiers of being 
with which our life is surrounded. Upon the hilly road I mark one 
or two of those beings for whom it is a great business of one’s life 
to cultivate a constant freshness of sympathetic interest of the deepest 
kind—for they are men. Then, sheep scattered in the neighbouring 
field suggest another grade of interest. Without some exercise of 
sympathy—not altogether unlike what men inspire, but blunted now— 
I cannot interpret their life. The very grass on which they are 
lying vaguely means something to my personal life which the stones 
on the road do not, simply because I regard it as living. And, at 
the bottom of the scale, it is quite possible that the vast masses of 
lifeless matter there are in the world contribute far more than we 
are aware of to the maintaining of the vividness and freshness of 
our personal sympathies, simply because of the continual rest they 
afford to a consciousness that would be over-stimulated by unbroken 
contact with what can feel, or even with what lives. They may well 
be supposed to contribute to the life of personal sensibilities some- 
thing not unlike what the plain stalk contributes to the serene beauty 
of a flower. 

At first blush, all this may look rather fanciful. And yet it is 
not very far away from a view of the world that is fairly characteristic 
of what is known in philosophical circles as the English School. 
And the English School is distinguished rather for close scrutiny of 
the facts of life than for an over-imaginative treatment of them. 

The particular philosophical view in question takes the form of 
a theory of what goes on at unawares in the mind while we are busy 
in getting to know things—the things that we see and feel. There 
is much going on that we do not notice until we closely examine 
our own mental shifts and habits. And the upshot of the examination 
has been, in the case of some observers, the conclusion that, in 
getting to know things, we inevitably read a deal into them that 
we got from our own deeper life. Somewhat as I read much of 
myself into my knowledge of my friend, so also I am always putting 
a little of what is in myself—though I may not be so conscious of 
doing it—into my thought of everything : even into my thought of 
the real nature of that plain, square, colourless, transparent glass 
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paper-weight! Of course, I use much less of what I know about 
myself in the latter bit of consideration. And just by a life-long 
practice of sympathetically reading here more, here less, of myself 
into what I see, I get to draw, with such vivacious emphasis, my 
present distinctions between men, and dogs, and then such things 
as roses, and again such lower things as diamonds. In fact, (if we 
may overlook for the moment certain hazy border-line questions that 
rise in the case of low organisms), we may say that at bottom the 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms mean to us just ranges 
of being with differing degrees of supposed likeness to our own inner 
selves. 


I. 


Now in saying that such a theory seems to give an acceptable 
account of how the human mind generally and normally works in 
taking note of the grades of being that make up the world, I do 
not wish to be understood to mean that I suppose every mother’s 
son of us has at some time of his life excogitated a definite theory 
of things on these lines, and stuck to it ever afterwards. I believe 
that we all fall into this way of inserting our own likeness into our 
ideas of things long before we ‘have theories about anything: and 
that we do it so habitually as to be less conscious of it than of ‘‘the 
pressure of our clothes.’’ And of course the more habitual the 
process is, the less conscious we are of it, and the more subtle the 
psychological insight needed to detect it, or to test our suspicions of 
its existence. 

There is indeed a certain risk of so stating the theory as to make 
it almost appear to imply that we have all at some period of our 
mental development gone through a somewhat deliberate process of 
arguing from analogy in the matter. But it is not meant—or ought 
not to be meant—that we first distinctly observe the outward 
behaviour of men, animals, plants, and inanimate objects, and then 
proceed to argue that because other men are outwardly very like 
ourselves, they must have an inner unseen conscious life like ours, 
and then because animals are rather like us, and plants less like us, 
(but more like us than stones are), as to outward behaviour, there 
must therefore be all these grades of inner life or being, growing 
less and less like ours, in continual penumbra, shadowing down the 
scale. If w« aad got at our notion of an inner life in plants, or of a 
hidden inner force of being in things, by a mere argument from 
analogy, there ‘would be a chance that the belief might presently be 
satisfactorily crushed out of our minds by some rival argument. We 
might possibly, (as some boldly endeavour to persuade us to try to 
do), get rid of all notion of any peculiar ‘‘vitality’’ in plants, or any 
real ‘‘substance”’ in things. We might come consistently to believe 
that the ‘‘living’’ thing was nothing but a peculiarly formed group of 
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perceptible phenomena: and that its latent inner “‘life’’ was all a 
metaphysical myth. When, however, we consider how the belief 
of an inner being in things, more or less resembling that inner being 
of which we are conscious in ourselves, probably arose, we may see 
how faint, really, are the hopes of ever consistently ridding ourselves 
of it. It is bound up with the very structure of all our knowledge, and 
can probably perish only with it. 

How the case may be supposed to stand may perhaps be best 
indicated by considering something which has nothing directly to 
do with it, but runs on curiously similar lines. The best known 
theory of the origin of what is now our solar system, is that the 
sun, and the planets on which it now casts its light, were simply 
undistinguished and intermingled parts of a nebulous whole. They 
were not sun and planets—there was no room at first to apply any 
such distinguishing conjunction to the simple totality. And conse- 
quently, now that the planets have separated off, there is a community 
of elements and constitution between them and the central sun. 

Now there are reasons for supposing—though this is not the 
place to discuss them—that the original germ of my consciousness 
must stand to my consciousness as it now is, in somewhat the same 
relation as the unsevered nebula stands to the existing system of a 
self-luminous sun and the surrounding planets which it now illumines. 
That is to say, my present consciousness, in which I clearly distin- 
guish my own mind as mine, apart in itself, like a central self- 
luminous sun, from the apparently distinct objects upon which it casts 
the animating light of its recognition, has probably developed from 
an incoherent consciousness, in which the knowing mind had not 
at first distinguished itself out of a general mass of known existence. 


‘* The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is pressed 
Against the circle of the breast, 
Has never thought that ‘this is I.’ ”’ 


Earth, sky, self, are probably parts of an unarranged totality of 
impressions, until the ‘‘rounding to a separate mind’’ has had time 
to make its gradual way. And it seems natural that when the 
ordering has been carried out, and we distinguish world and self, 
the contents of our known world should still appeal to us in a kind 
of kinship—that we should still view them as having some community 
of nature with that inner life of ours which was once itself not clearly 
separated for us from them. 


II. 


The impulse still to flash into all things some interpreting reflection 
of our own inner life, and regard them all as having inner being 
akin to it, and like it in various degrees, is thus very profoundly 
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natural. But this is not all: it appears to be socially very important 
and valuable. It means that the human mind is from the outset 
tuned, as it were, to the spontaneous recognition of personality. 

There is some reason—favouring our theiry—to suppose that a 
child’s early interpretation of the nature of objects is radically more 
allied to our later notion of personal being, than it is, on the other 
hand, to our mature and restrained notion of a mere object. That 
is to say, the tiny child is a universal animist. Lavishly and uncritic- 
ally pouring into the interpretation all, or nearly all, the little riches 
that its own undeveloped nature affords for the purpose, it probably 
makes the obstacle against which it presses, and which answering 
presses back upon it, a being of about as much will and purpose as 
it finds itself to be—which, after all, is not saying very much. And 
even in a period of life which is not quite out of the reach of our 
memory, some of us may remember strange haunting hesitations 
as whether such things as blindcords could feel or no: and probably 
we rather more than simply imagined that our dolls had sensibilities. 
Now all this blundering instinct—as. we may now judge it—only 
shews the strength of our impulse to personalise: and the chill 
forgetfulness of the feelings of others that is possible to us shews that 
the impulse is certainly not stronger, after all, than the well-being of 
our social life requires. Our tendency to attribute inner life and 
being, real as our own, to what we meet with, does not need to be 
any weaker, or less vivid in its results, than it now is. 

Our primitive animistic impulse, then, though indiscriminate, was 
valuable: and only too feeble. What was needed was not its sup- 
pression, but its organisation. Our growing observation of the 
differences which characterise the behaviour of things and persons 
was destined, indeed, to give us a life-long schooling in the restraint 
of the impulse to personalise in some directions ; but only to render 
it the more intense and distinct where it still had full play. 

It has been said that the best way to get an impressive conception 
of the height of some lofty pile—such as one of the Egyptian pyramids 
—is to raise the eye gradually, tracing the elevation, range above 
tange, from the base. Thus the apex is reached at last, not only 
with all the exalted sense of high ‘“‘lift’’ acquired in the gradual 
labour of raising the eye, but with all the fulness of conception won 
in noting the measure of each successive stage. And it would be 
very hard to estimate how much our conception of full human person- 
ality gains in effect from the fact of our seeing it constantly as the 
¢rown of a vatied series of being in the world, marked out into 
distinct stages as inanimate, vegetal, animal—and then, at last, 
human. 

It would be difficult, too, to say how much our sense of one 
another’s real inner being gains in concentrated intensity from the 
circumstance that, in our views of each other, we can give free play 
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to an impulse to personalise, which we have had partially to repress. 
in every other direction that world has afforded us for thought. In 
this direction alone, the direction of full personal intercourse, is the 
recognising leap of the inner mental being felt to be rationally 


justified. 
Ill. 


We do not, indeed, without an effort recognise how, in contem- 
plating animals and plants and unorganised matter, we have been 
repressing an impulse to conceive them after our own image. Yet 
we may find that we have been repressing it even into inevitable 
inconsistency. 

For example, we attribute mind to animals—mind more or less. 
like our own : and if we did not, we could not pet our dogs and horses. 
as we do. But still the impulse is a restrained one. We none of us. 
know quite how far we may reasonably let it go. Moreover, better 
psychological information, and a more definite and enlightened 
attempt to form some conception of the animal mind, will probably 
only land us in straiter paradox, and bring out the inevitable incon- 
sistency in which our attribution of consciousness to animals is 
involved. For we attribute to animals conscious, but not self- 
conscious, life. We do not suppose them capable to reflecting on 
their own inner being as we do. But then, we know our own minds. 
only in being self-conscious: and it is therefore quite impossible for 
us to imagine what mind may be like without any possibility of self- 
consciousness. And thus, with clearer knowledge, we may only find 
the animal mind a more manifestily insoluble riddle. It is curious. 
to look at one’s own dog’s expressive eyes, and to think how one is: 
looking into the darkness of one of the world’s utterly unillumined 
mysteries. 

But it is after all only the beginning of mystery, shading into 
deeper shadow what we try to get at what we really believe about 
the life of plants—I speak of our ordinary, spontaneous, unsophis- 
ticated belief, that has not been artificially restrained by theory. We 
naturally attribute to them a certain spontaneity, resembling our own 
spontaneity. We interpret their being by the interpretive resources 
of our own inner life. Yet we are startled—and I think rightly so 
—if anyone suggests that they have inner mental life of their own. 
They seem to us mere living objects, rather than living conscious. 
*‘subjects.’"” We do not hold that their life has any content of 
experience, of ideas and feelings, like ours—or even a bee’s. It is 
just bare characterless life that we try to attribute to them—known 
only for life through outward expressions that suggest no inward 
consciousness at all. But then, how do we attribute to them vitaf 
spontaneity? I need hardly stay to point out elaborately what will 
probably be readily allowed, that it is only by virtue of our capacity 
for feeling, for pleasure and pain, or for sentiment of some kind, that 
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we have spontaneity : it is only thus that our activities are properly 
and intimately our own. If we did not suffer or enjoy or admire, 
and consequently have our varied conscious wants and aims, the 
activities of our organisms might in some way go on, but they would 
not be our own spontaneous doings, in the sense in which they are 
now. And it is thus pretty certain that in attributing a certain vital 
activity to plants, we are implicating something copied from our own 
feeling or aspiration—and that having done so, we instantly withdraw 
the over-developed notion, without being able to put anything clearly 
in its place. Hence, still more than in the case of animals, our 
natural view—and I think, while the human mind remains the kind 
of organism that it is, our inevitable view—of the nature of plants ‘ 
is a matter of belief first excited, and then repressed into practical 
contradiction and paradox—yielding a halting indefiniteness of which 
we can never get clear. 

When, at the bottom of the scale, we come to mere unorganised 
matter, it might seem at first thought as if we touched solid ground 
at last in more senses than one, and arrived at something too simple 
to be perplexed by such paradox as we have just been finding. Many 
people, probably, would suppose that they would have no difficulty 
in realising the conception of matter as subject to bare mechanical 
impulse, without the implication of any notions of vitality or 
consciousness whatever. But I do not believe the living human mind 
exists which is equal to such a feat of self-suppression of that 
universal impulse to personalise which is characteristic of the social 
mind. We may not notice, unless we are very closely observant, 
how curiously incomplete our inhibition of the impulse to personalize, 
or endow matter with conscious qualities after the manner of our 
own, remains to the last. 

Even in the scientific mind, when it is dealing with unconscious 
and inanimate objects, a delicate psychological analysis might detect 
the all but natal tendency, still present and partly effective. Special 
training may have helped to inhibit it more forcibly and automatically 
than in most minds. And it will remain unnoticed, most likely, in 
the thinker’s pre-occupation with more vivid and willed thinking. ‘ 
But there it is—a tendency in harmony with the origin of our con- 
sciousness of things, and with our social conditions and destiny : 
and not to be got rid of. As at first in infancy, so now in intellectual 
maturity, there is forced upon the man, by a rigorous psychological 
necessity, a sense of quasi-intentional activity, in essence resembling 
his own, in the objects that engross his attention. 

His difficulty is, that it is not simply a ‘‘scientist’’ who is at 
work: it is a scientific man, whose wider personality will never 
consent to efface itself for a moment that he may give himself to his & 
science. There are indefeasible tendencies at work in his mind, é 
which abstract science cannot wholly absorb, nor inhibition wholly P 
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control. And quite possibly, bad philosophy is creeping in from this 
source, while he is deprecating all such directer attention to meta- 
physical questions as this paper endeavours to prompt. 

The human mind, whose higher and more important functions are 
social, seems, then, to be so constituted that persons are the only 
beings of which it can think without being penned into a paradox, 
and pushed back into inconsistency. The personalizing impulse 
thrusts in everywhere. And all we ever do, I suspect, in the way 
of its extrusion, is to be for ever rubbing the sponge over a subtle 
impression of a secret inner being, answering to our own, in objects. 
I say, for ever: for it promptly re-asserts itself. It can be caught 
at odd revels, by those who have accustomed themselves to psycho- 
logical observation, in our moments of unguarded reverie. And 
probably it constantly and to the end remains, that our conception 
of matter is a conception got at and maintained by steady evacuation 
—by persistently crossing out what our own active impulse suggests. 
Possibly a good deal of labour and confusion, and trained philo- 
sophical theorixing might be saved, if it were seen and admitted that 
our idea of matter, simple and staple as it seems, has after all 
somewhat of the paradoxical and inconsistent character which may 
be expected to attach to things produced by crossing out. 


IV. 


If we have fairly traced the nature and working of tendencies that 
lurk in the human mind, obscurely indeed, but not quite beyond the 
reach of a carefully directed psychological search-light, there remains 
a further question. What weight must we attach to the verdicts 
about things which these natural tendencies naively render ? 

To put the question into a pointed and critical form, we may 
consider the effort that some biologists have made to alter our 
conception of life. Can we, with them, attempt to make the mere 
phenomena which the plant displays, everything, and take the notion 
of the plant’s inner secret ‘“‘life’’ as a myth? 

If we could be justly accused of having simply. added on the idea 
of an inner life, as a sort of gratuitous supplement to the facts that 
we can openly observe, we might perhaps more reasonably be asked 
to subtract it again, and believe only in those phenomena which the 
biologist may examine with his eyes and test with microscope and 
retort—to confine our beliefs, that is, to the obvious and the physical. 
But we never did foist the notion of inner life in by deliberate intel- 
lectual act. It arose out of the original tendencies of our minds, 
and we have simply refrained from restraining it so straitly as we 
find ourselves constrained to do in the case of inanimate matter. 

Moreover, we believe that the impulse is of a kind that we must 
not restrain in reference to a very important range of phenomena. 
The groups of phenomena that constitute our visions of our fellow- 
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men must always be interpreted in this way of belief in inner being, 
unless we are going to give way to the disintegrating extravagance 
of Solipsism, and each of us believe that we are the only persons 
who really think and feel. And if we go so far, it is difficult to see 
why we should stop where the Cartesians stopped, and not go on 
to allow some modified scope to our instinctive belief, in granting 
the inner life of animals. If we repressed that belief, indeed, it 
would probably react on our attitude to humanity. It is doubtful, 
for example, if we could accustom ourselves to regarding and treating 
animals as insensitive, and yet be gentle to children. But in this 
way we find ourselves launched upon the lines of belief in inner being, 
in various degrees. 

We begin to find the belief bound up with our mental and social 
constitution. It is the way we have to think, because of the method 
by which our minds grow. It is the way we ought to think, if we 
are going to carry on the business of life any otherwise than hideously. 

We have a double presumption that the personalizing impulse is 
not radically misleading in its nature, when it ranges with graded 
intensity up and down the world. For first, when we look at the 
matter in a systematic way, it seems perfectly reasonable, if inner 
being is undeniable at that level of nature’s scale where direct examin- 
ation is possible—at the level, namely, of our own human con- 
sciousness—that there should be something valid in the idea when 
applied to other portions of so connected an evolutional scale! And 
then, the impulse thus to attribute inner being is part of the ethical 
order: and it seems difficult to suppose that the ethical order, 
appearing in the world as a powerful regulating and harmonizing 
principle amongst its most highly developed products, should itself 
be out of line with the broad general structure of that world in which 
it is an effective regulating principle ! 

Upon the whole, dark in some respects as the matter may be, it 
would seem that there is more truth to be found in the acceptance of 
the notion, for instance, of a real ‘‘vitality”’ in organisms, than in 
the abortive effort to get rid of it. It is interesting, in this connection, 
to reflect on the total failure of the somewhat feverish and _ill- 
considered efforts that have been made to dissolve the notion of life 
by reducing vital functions to pure chemical and mechanical effects. 
Metaphysics, no doubt, has interfered too much with scientific enquiry 
in the past : but science is now too strong on the wing to be hampered 
in its legitimate freedom by philosophic barriers. There may be the 
less hesitation, therefore, in mildly expressing the opinion from a 
philosophical point of view, that while physical and chemical 
explanation ought to be pushed as far as ever it will go, yet the 
distinctive character of vital being is too deeply inwrought in the 
structure of being as we know it, to be likely ever to be cast out 
by physical enquiry and enterprise. 

Husert MarsHatt Foston. 
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THE OUT-PUT OF OUR SCHOOLS. 


A WARNING FROM WITHIN. 


THE impression is gaining ground that our elementary schools do 
not satisfactorily equip boys and girls for the arduous struggle into 
which they enter immediately on leaving school. Does this indicate 
that our ideas of education are advancing and that a higher standard 
is now required, or that our schools in reality fail to educate? 

The continued demand on the part of educational authorities for 
a ‘‘remedy”’ surely implies a disease, and all sorts of remedies have 
been suggested. ‘‘More stringent regulations for dealing with 
truants and defaulters,’’ says one, ‘‘would produce wonderful 
results.’’ ‘‘Bring them younger to school,’’ says another. ‘‘Enlarge 
the schoolboard area,’’ says a third. ‘‘Proper correlation’’ is the 
mystic symbol of the expert. Apparently then there is good ground 
for the grumble of business men and employers generally, heard 
through the columns of the newspapers, heard in private, heard 
everywhere, that it is almost impossible to get boys or girls straight 
from school able to perform intelligently the most elementary work 
demanded of them. The case, however, demands something far 
more radical than anything suggested by official educationists. 

No superficial survey will suffice here, for here we are faced with 
the most exasperating contradictions. Alongside of the most sub- 
stantial advance in educational thought there has been no correspon- 
ding advance in the quality of the product of our schools. On the 
other hand, if the case be examined with unprejudiced eyes, there 
would almost seem to be mental, as well as physical deterioration 
amongst our school children. So long as we keep our eyes within 
the precinctsof the school it is hard tobelieve this; for the reports given 
by Inspectors, Educational Committees, Boards, the Department, 
and in fact all’ educational authorities as to the tremendous advance 
made in the methods of teaching, the equipment of schools, the train- 
ing of teachers, the application of the most recent discoveries in 
science, art, and music, all produce such an effect as to dazzle the 
enquirer. Exhibitions are organised, displays are given, admiring 
friends and parents see the children perform miracles of skill, and 
depart awe-struck at this wonderful thing, this thing beyond their 
comprehension, this state education, which takes their stupid, blun- 
dering children from them day by day and makes of them such pro- 
digies of skill. Occasionally a ‘‘careless’’ or ‘‘indifferent’’ mother 
complains that she cannot see the use of all these ‘‘newfangled”’ 
things and tells you that she thinks ‘‘it would fit Jane better to be 
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at hame whitewashin’ the kitchen than sitting in aw afternin pentin 
a rid carret wi’ twa wee leaves at the tap.’’ She, poor woman, is 
not an expert, and does not understand the educational value of 
“‘Hand and eye training,’’ and as Mr. Haldane points out, ‘‘The 
ignorance and indifference of these parents is a great stumbling 
block to educational progress.’’ Occasionally, too, a common- 
place teacher, one of the ordinary rank and file, who has not been 
placed on the staff of a ‘‘show’’ school, or who has not had a ‘‘show’’ 
class, grumbles that most of all this is what gymnasts call ‘‘trick’’ 
work, and has no more to do with truc mental development than 
the exhibitions of the circus and music-hall have to do with physical 
growth and health. He says, too, that the classes that reach him 
in the senior division are getting duller every year. But such pes- 
simistic croakings are lost in the obscurity surrounding such a 
teacher, for naturally he never gets special promotion. Fortunately 
for the future of education, however, disappointment with the result 
of our present education is growing—the unexpected size and earn- 
estness of the meeting recently called by the ‘‘Scottish Education 
Reform Association’’ indicated a totally unexpected degree of dis- 
satisfaction. 

Up to the chin in the water of life, with the fruits of the tree of 
knowledge seemingly within our reach, we are still hungering and 
thirsting ; the waters recede as we try to drink, and the fruit is 


always just beyond our grasp. When the test applied is fitness for . 


the actual work and duties of life, which after all is the only possible 
test, we are forced to conclude that in spite of the infinitely superior 
equipment of our schools, the phenomenal advance in educational 
publications, the much higher standard of education demanded of 
our teachers, and the apparent progress of education, the out-put 
of our schools is of no better quality, possibly in many respects is 
of poorer quality, than when very much less was known of the laws 
by which mind and character develop. 

Rather than criticise the common remedies suggested, I prefer 
to go straight to the heart of matters and explain clearly the cause 
of the evil, and thus discover the laws of health for the body educa- 
tional, since prevention is better than cure. 

To avoid ambiguity, let us, after the manner of Euclid, first 
State our proposition and then proceed to the proof. The out-put 
of our schools is of inferior quality because of the bureaucratic posi- 
tion of the Education Department, and no lasting improvement can 
be made till this is completely altered. 

We are quick to see in bureaucratic methods the cause of failure 
in other countries, but slow to admit that bureaucracy is present in 
our own. But consider the constitution of the Department. Appoint- 
ment is entirely by nomination. Its officials may, or may not, have 
had practical experience of teaching—oftenest not. As the question 
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of appointments is never raised at political elections, the Department 
can in no sense be said to be under popular control. Yet the Depart- 
ment unquestionably dictates the educational policy of the country. 
It approves or disapproves of schools, equipment, sanitary arrange- 
ments, staffing, subjects of study, schemes of work, timetables and 
a hundred other details of school life. To the School Board, the 
publicly-elected body, is left the humble réle of administering these 
affairs in such a manner as not to bring upon themselves the censure 
of the Department. That the Department does take upon itself to 
censure the actions of the School Board is undoubted. And since it 
has control of the grant the Department humbles independent boards 
and brings them to carry out its purposes. 

Turning now to the relation of the teacher to the Department we 
find a still more unsatisfactory state of affairs. Appointed and paid 
by the board, he is in reality dependent for promotion on the good 
opinion of the Department. His attempt to satisfy these two mas- 
ters, not to speak of his own head master, does not usually tend to 
produce originality of method on his part. Nominally free to draw 
up his own scheme of work and timetable, he must yet submit these 
for the approval of the Department, which in practice amounts to his 
becoming a junior clerk to the Department. 

Not only does the Department regulate the hours and subjects, 
but it also dictates the manner in which these subjects are to be 
taught. Fortunately, here out of their own mouths we can condemn 
them ; for to-day they repudiate what they insisted on yesterday. 
The absurdity of the whole situation was tersely hit off by one of 
the lady members of the Edinburgh School Board. The Board had 
met with the inspectors in order to discuss several new proposals 
with regard to education. At last this lady rose to go. Her parting 
shot was, ‘‘Could Mr. (naming a very influential inspector) 
not devise some scheme which would remain in force for at least 
three months.”’ 

Many startling examples might be given in proof of the complete 
breakdown of our educational system in matters of detail, but they 
have been withheld lest the paper might become too technical for the 
general public. It is not possible, however, to finish without a few 
remarks on the general effect of school inspection. Since all our 
written work must be kept for examination, the tendency is to think 
more of the appearance of the copies than of the effect on the child, 
thus nothing must be given which requires real effort on the part of 
the child, for even in the best classes some are incapable of this 
effort, and they will make a ‘‘mess of their copies’’—enough to con- 
demn a class and its teacher. Independent thinking being discour- 
aged on the part of the teacher, he can not encourage originality on 
the part of the pupil. Instead of supplying the child with material 
for thought and allowing the child to think, he is asked to teach the 
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child to think—as absurd a task as teaching him to grow. In order to 
appear in complete mastery of his class at every minute of the day 
a discipline as rigid as that of a prison, and as destructive of eager, 
energetic work, must be maintained—a teacher who allowed his class 
to become half as animated over their work, as our members of Par- 
liament become over theirs, would at once be dismissed as incom- 
petent. 

It is not the incapacity of inspectors that is at fault ; but our un- 
sound system hampers both them and us. In many ways their sug- 
gestions are far ahead of what is actually carried out by the teachers. 
It is the ‘‘unnatural’’ relation of the Department to the teacher which 
produces those very results which the head inspector for Scotland, 
Mr. Scougal, himself deprecates in a recent report, where he states, 
- » + “It is yet true that in many instances the teacher still treats 
** children in class too exclusively as being under tuition. Not for 
‘* a single instant does the teacher allow himself to forget or permit 
** the pupil to forget that the one is there to teach, the other to be 
‘‘taught. The very tone of voice adopted is entirely different from 
“that in which the same children would be addressed in the play- 
** ground or in their homes. It stands to reason that where such a 
**mode of treatment prevails the atmosphere of the class room is 
‘‘ highly artificial, if not entirely false. Normal growth is incompa- 
‘* tible with unnatural environment. The most successful teacher 
** is the one who has learned most completely how valuable is the dis- 
** cipline which permits pupil and teacher alike to be natural. Much 
‘* of the excellence of the work done in supplementary courses is due 
** to the absence of restraint.’’ 

Yet in spite of such reports the teacher who maintains a system 


of discipline as rigid as that of the Army, obtaining instant mechani- . 


cal obedience, and absolute silence from nine till four, is the one 
who gains the approval of both Board and Department. No man 
can maintain this system if he encourages, or even permits, the 
intimacy between himself and his pupils which is absolutely essential 
for true education. 

Again in order to bring his class up to the standard expected 
there is a growing tendency on the part of the teacher to do too much 
for the child. This largely destroys the child’s power of effort. 

The conclusion of the matter is that our system completely re- 
verses the whole process of education. The duty of the teacher is to 
Satisfy the enquiries of the child and to stimulate the questioning 
Spirit, while in practice we restrain the eager desire to learn and 
spend our time teaching the child to answer questions, glibly and 
without hesitation. 

What then is the remedy? Among teachers there is a very 
general opinion that if more practical men, men who had themselves 
been teachers, were appointed inspectors there would be a great 
improvement, but this is a vain hope. It might improve the position 
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of the teacher, but that is all. Many of the most advanced inspec- 
tors, men of truly liberal mind, frankly consult the teachers on their 
work, but even this fails. For, though it is a hard saying it is none 
the less true, the successful teacher, whose word alone would have 
weight, is of necessity a man whose ways have conformed to the ways 
of the Department, not necessarily because of his servility. If for 
example a teacher in teaching history attempted to let his pupils 
grasp the idea of a nation’s growth or the development of some prin- 
ciple such as that of liberty or democracy, while the inspectors still 
examined on the assumption that history consisted in the knowledge 
of a list of dates and a number of disconnected facts, obviously year 
after year his class would fail at inspection, and he would be kept 
at the lowest and hardest work where there was no opportunity of 
proving the success of his methods. Continued disappointment 
would dishearten him and waste his work. He has become an edu- 
cational failure. Yet as they grow up, his pupils succeed while others 
fail, and he knows in his secret heart that it was he who nourished 
that seed of public spirit, that love of literature, and he is happy, 
though he also knows he will never get credit for his work. 

But it must be understood that this is much more than a ques- 
tion of mere examination. For every one now recognises the unsuit- 
ability of examinations as a real test of educational progress. Pro- 
fessor Quick writes eloquently against it; the most enlightened 
inspectors disapprove of it, so much so that they attempt to avoid 
it by taking the year’s work as a test, looking over copies, etc., in- 
stead of giving a set examination, but the result is the same or 
worse ; for instead of an annual examination with an interval for 
teaching between times, the whole year is converted into a sort of 
examination with no interval of freedom. Even pencil scribbling 
books may be examined. If examinations are bad, why in the name 
of common sense appoint examiners to control education? What is 
necessary then is not more enlightened men but a better system of 
popular control. The idea, always dimly present at any great pro- 
gressive move in the nation’s history, is only now being scientifically 
grasped as a fundamental principle of social life, that unsound 
systems are productive of far more evil than are incapable men, in 
fact it is the system that produces the men. 

Bureaucratic control by the Education Department must be 
abolished. 

Free compulsory education,—what a jarring note—appears at 
present the only way, but there is no reason why we should alto- 
gether deprive the parent of responsibility. In fact very much of the 
indifference on the part of parents so often complained of is due to 
the fact that they have been deprived of responsibility. They are 
compelled to send their children to school. Even the particular school 
is very often fixed for them. But in any case schools are all so very 
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much after the same pattern that it does not very much matter which. 
From that time the education of their children is practically taken 
out of their hands. Now enough has been said in this paper to show 
that there is at least some ground for dissatisfaction. Much of the 
talk about the indifference of parents must therefore be discounted. 
The vast majority of parents do earnestly desire a good education 
for their children. And they are the best judges. They know if their 
children begin to like school, become eager for work, take to reading 
good books, and are now bright and intelligent, where before they 
were dull and stupid. This is a better test of mental development 
than is ability to remember answers to questions. 

The parents, although generally too unlearned to criticise methods 
of education, are yet in the best position to judge of their effects. 
Even at present it is common for parents to transfer their children 
from one school to another if they are ‘‘not getting on’’ well with 
their teacher. Under the new, free order of things both schools and 
teachers would develop on individual lines, and thus parents would 
watch them and choose the sort of education they wished for their 
children. This in itself would tend to immensely increase the parents’ 
interest in the schooling of their children, and the parents’ interest, 
as every teacher knows is the best stimulus a scholar can have. 

Inefficient and badly organised schools would soon be deserted, 
while bullying and incompetent teachers would find their classes 
leaving them. Thus the natural law of supply and demand would 
secure greater efficiency, while leaving the teacher that freedom of 
action which develops the sense of responsibility. 

Instead of the Department drawing up a scheme to suit the aver- 
age boy, who in point of fact never exists, nor can exist, each school 
and teacher would educate in accordance with local requirements and 
individual ability. The individual interest would then be increased 
and teachers would anxiously watch for the place taken in the world 
by their former pupils. Independent schools have always done this, 
and there is no reason why there should not be a healthy competi- 
tion among our elementary schools to obtain a reputation with busi- 
ness men and employers generally for producing capable and trust- 
worthy boys and girls. 

All these things would secure the reality and not the appearance 
of education. 

To sum up in a word, it is the new doctrine of government by 
experts which is ruining our schools. Quite true, I should like an 
expert to maké my boots, but I should like it to be left to myself to 
judge whether they fitted comfortably or not ; so with education ; 
let experts carry on the work, but let the parents judge of its success; 
in the eye of nature they are responsible, and nothing will be right 
till we hand back the responsibility to them. 


Joun L. Kintocn, M.A. 
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THE POOR CHILD IN LONDON.* 


Tuese records of hard service are written con amore by Sir John Kirk, 
the Director ; and the great number of facts, presented without a 
line of rhetoric to set them off in a more attractive light, shows that 
the era of the child has not only come, but that a vast total of work 
is being done which even optimists of sixty years ago might have 
regarded as being visionary or even impracticable. A study of the 
contrast between our capital of sixty years ago, when it was about 
a third of its present size, and the London with which we are 
familiar, is indeed both suggestive and instructive. The pen of 
Dickens and the pencil of Cruikshank in some measure enable us to 
realise what the outlook was like; but the great city’s sins and 
ignorance, squalor, and vice, went beyond what can now be 
thoroughly understood. The tens of thousands of the so-called 
juvenile arabs, who then ran wild on the streets as their only school, 
ragged and unwashed, showed that neither Parliament nor the 
constituencies gave heed to the fact, that schools were cheaper than 
prisons, because utterly neglected children were naturally a great 
political danger. Although London may still have its plague-spots, 
and many other evils inseparable from overcrowding, crime, and 
drink, the progress made since the opening years of the late Queen’s 
reign has been very great. Instead of barely being taken into the 
reckoning of politicians and social reforms, or holding a very subor- 
dinate place, the juvenile section of the population is now of first 
importance with all parties. In recording the steady service carried 
on, and the solid progress made in connection with his society, Sir 
John Kirk adds :-— 

‘* The past twelve months have been concerned with the child 
to an extent perhaps never experienced before. The echoes of the 
‘scare’ on the alleged national deterioration were still heard; the 
important question of the underfed child was discussed from every 
possible standpoint ; and, at the present time, the excitement of 
fresh legislation on elementary education ferments the public mind. 
There is good in it all, and standing outside all parties, the Council 
would rejoice heartily at this general recognition of the basal fact 
that national weal or woe centres in the young. The problem of the 
child is the problem of the nation.’’ 

Of course the changes which continue to come over the scene are 
characteristic of the new era. Thus, the few remaining day ragged- 


* The Sixty-Second and Sixty-Third Annual Reports of the Ragged School 
Union. Shaftesbury Society. 32, John Street, Theobalds Road, W.C. 
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schools, which had held on their way from the first, giving Scripture 
teaching without ever experiencing any ‘‘religious difficulty,’’ have 
now been finally closed. They served their purpose, however ; they 
helped to prepare the way for more extended modern enterprise. 
They did ‘‘good pioneer work in character-building and schemes of 
social betterment, breaking up the ground for separate organisations 
or for State-aided undertakings. ”’ 

The work of one year is necessarily very much like that of 
another ; but of late there has been greatly increased activity tirough 
the carrying out of the various extensions which have marked the 
celebration of the recent Diamond Jubilee. Altogether a sum of 
nearly £10,000 has been paid quite recently for the erection, 
requirement, alteration, or erection of buildings, all intended for the 
betterment of the condition of the poor child. While each centre has 
its Sunday-school, we have to remember that each ragged school is 
adapted to the needs of the neighbourhood in which it stands. It 
is sought to benefit even the elders of the poor child by sick and 
benefit clubs and other agencies. Then various arts and crafts are 
taught, such as cookery and dressmaking for girls; carpentry, 
cabinet-making, etc., for boys, all of which in their case make life 
more worth living. Then the Council of the Ragged School Union 
have a larger number of centres under their own control than was 
ever the case before, this being a result of the lapse of time, and 
altered surroundings. But as Sir John Kirk says :— 

‘‘The tendency for the number to increase does not arise from any 
desire on the part of the Council for increased responsibility. They 
have simply intervened to prevent the lapse of often most useful 
agencies, owing to local changes, lack of funds, and other causes. 
With such transferred properties the principle of local autonomy and 
interest is followed whenever possible, and the details of the work 
entrusted to local committees. With the march of time changes of 
every sort are inevitable, and considering the enormous developments 
of the past half-century, the wonder is that this old Ragged School 
movement should have been able to retain so many of its earliest 
features and to maintain its standing unimpaired. The old tree has 
been lopped of many branches, but only to see others grow in their 
place, still offering comforting shade and rest to the sad and 
suffering.’’ 

Although all of the stations have one common aim there is of 
necessity considerable diversity in the details of their work. There 
are 4779 teachers in the Sunday-schools, nearly a thousand of whom 
were former scholars. There are 153 Youths’ Clubs, 85 Industrial 
Classes, a number of Loan Clubs, ‘‘some of which have a very large 
turnover.’’ The fifty Penny Banks do not a little in the way of 
promoting thrift ; and at a certain number of centres there are flour- 
ishing Clothing as well as Christmas Clubs, which confer considerable 
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benefit on their subscribers. The formation of Boys’ Brigades is a 
feature of the work. There are even 150 Bands of Hope; and ‘‘we 
cannot but rejoice,”’ it is said, ‘‘that at length it seems the temperance 
work of the past, combined with other educative forces, is beginning 
to tell hopefully on the drinking habits of the people.’’ The Shoe 
Black Brigades, founded by the late Mr. John Macgregor, or Rob 
Roy, date from the time of the first Great Exhibition of 1851. The 
idea was to provide a door of hope for the poorest of boys, and from 
which they might proceed to something better. During one year 
these boys of the street earned a sum of £3,007. 

It is in severe winter weather, however, when underfed and insufli- 
ciently clothed, that the poor child in London seems most to want a 
friend. Sir John Kirk briefly explains what the Ragged School Union 
undertakes to do at such a time :— 

‘‘Very many of the Missions serve as feeding centres, and the 
local friends spare neither time nor strength in ministering to the 
little ones. The whole work is done in association with the neigh- 
bouring County Council Schools, and the tickets for the most part 
distributed by the day teachers, thus assuring the selection of the 
neediest, and the checking, if not entire prevention of abuse. The 
funds, for the most part, have been contributed by the Destitute 
Children’s Dinner Society, the ‘Referee’ Children’s Dinner Fund, 
and more particularly, the London Schools’ Dinner Association. 

: The Soup Kitchens and the home and family needs are sustained 
by special gifts from individual friends and a grant from the 
‘Referee’ Children’s Dinner Fund.”’ 

The attempt to bring the so-called Drift Class of utterly neglected 
children of the streets within civilising influences was originally due 
to that active member of the Ragged School Union Council, Mr. W. 
J. Orsman, J.P., whose working life commenced in the Commissariat 
department of the British Army in the Crimea. After his return to 
England, he gave attention to Golden Lane, on the confines of the 
City, which was then an ancient squally net-work of courts and alleys 
branching off from Golden Lane itself. When these rookeries were 
cleared away, Mr. Orsman removed his headquarters to Hoxton, 
where at a cost of about £10,000 he erected Costers’ Hall, so-called 
because it was a centre for street-traders, who not only themselves 
attended the meetings, and sent their children to the school, but used 
well furnished rooms which were available for their club and thrift 
meetings. As Hoxton is one of the most overcrowded quarters of 
Low London, Drift Children were found to swarm there ; and with 
the enthusiasm of one whose services had all along been quite 
honorary, Mr. Orsman decided to attempt a work of reclamation. 
The meetings as arranged for in different quarters of London suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation, being made attractive by lantern pictures. 
The atfempt to reach such children in such a way was what Lord 
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Shaftesbury called keeping to first principles. 
general outlook, Sir John Kirk remarks :— 

“The Drift Movement under the original form, has in some 
measure spent itself. After a Drift Meeting has been in existence 
for some time it naturally develops elements of permanency. The 
spell of novelty finds natural vent amongst the fickle ‘ins and outs,’ 
who it is feared prefer the freedom of the streets, whilst those 
interested and impressed remain and become ‘regulars.’ In this way 
many of the first Drift meetings have crystallised into regular 
children’s meetings, and many children have been induced to join the 
Mission Sunday School as ordinary scholars. A fresh dip into the 
depths is taken from time to time, and the Council are always watch- 
ful for opportunities for this aggressive work ; but they are hindered 
by the difficulty of getting fresh buildings as centres for Drift work.’’ 

In connection with Costers’ Hall, it may be remarked, that street- 
traders, who are now said to be declining in number, can boast of 
many interesting associations. The late Earl of Shaftesbury became 
so interested in the Costers’ that he joined their club, paid subscrip- 
tions which entitled him to a barrow, and the common rank and file 
regarded him as their head. The late Earl, Mr. W. J. Orsman, and 
some others succeeded in organising a Donkey and Pony Show, which 
is still held at intervals, and which is understood to have done much 
in bettering the condition of animals used for street-trading purposes. 
Under some conditions, a Coster is a man of mettle; and is proud 
of winning a sack of oats as a prize for a well-groomed, kindly- 
treated donkey. The results of the show throughout London were 
certainly striking. From a blatant revolutionary, who would have 
considered it to be his first duty to ‘‘floor’” his policeman in the 
event of any revolt against the reigning authority, the Costers have 
generally been transformed into exemplars of kindness to animals. 

The Register of the ‘‘Union’’ contains the names of over 7000 
Cripple children, the work being carried on by Divisional Superin- 
tendents and nearly a thousand voluntary visitors. Good progress 
is being made: ‘‘The children are cleaner and better looked after in 
every way.’’ On August 23rd, 1906, a party of 800 of this afflicted 
class were taken to the Ragged School Union Retreat in Epping 
Forest ; and the following from the ‘‘Daily Chronicle’ of the 
following morning will help outsiders to realise the scene :— 

‘In and out among the rustling trees, up and down the hillocks, 
the little crutches would go to the tune of happy laughter, with all 
pain and sadness forgot. Here were tiny toddlers, with their legs 
in irons, hobbling about in search of bright wild flowers, which they 
loved by instinct, and whose names they would ‘ask teacher in the 
morning.’ There you might see a scrubby young hopeful, with a 
roughly-made wooden-leg, paddling in the reed-fringed pond, and 
making as much of a splash with his single foot as any other little 
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fellow would make with two. Why, there was a poor boy there who 
had lost an arm, but who could climb an oak tree against anyone! 

3 Yet, behind it all, as may be supposed, there lurked some- 
times the most poignant pathos. Some were there, it has to be 
confessed, who could take no part in the romps upon the green sward, 
but lay in stretchers and invalid chairs, prone and helpless with 
paralysis, perhaps, or spinal disorder. But even these had their 
flags and caps and apples, and even these pale little faces would light 
up with a smile as they saw for the first time in their lives the grey- 
green poplar leaves twinkling in the sun.’’ 

The scene was one which Dickens and Cruikshank would have 
looked upon to turn to good account. The cripples of London would 
alone populate a good-sized town. The industrial training which 
numbers of this class undergo is of great value to those who 
previously were handicapped in the battle of life. The work has of 
late greatly extended ; and the prospect is, that in the near future 
there will be a still wider extension of service on behalf of a class 
for whom kind hearts feel much sympathy. 

The Report for 1906-7 shows that the general operations of the 
**Union’’ continue to extend. The King’s recognition of the work 
by conferring the honour of Knighthood on the Director ; and the 
presentation by the public of a well-merited Testimonial of £2,000 are 
reassuring signs of the times. As Sir John Kirk himself says: ‘“The 
background of the social picture is still luridly dark, but there are 
hopeful gleams of light on the horizon.’’ 

G. Horpen Pike. 




















THE MONTH. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue issue as between the people and the Peers is clearly joined ; and, 
as was indicated by the Premier in his 
The Premier and stirring speech at Edinburgh, the battle will 
the Peers. be fought out on the land question, which, 
as the vital matter upon which the interests 
of the nation and of the ‘‘Lords of the land and of Parliament’ are 
diametrically opposed, affords a natural vantage ground for the 
Popular Chamber—a vantage ground of which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannermann has not been slow to avail himself. The Premier 
vigorously protested against the mood and temper in which the 
“‘House of Landlords’’ has approached all questions affecting the 
land, a mood and temper which he fitly illustrated by quoting Lord 
Lansdowne’s egregious pronouncement, a propos of the Scottish 
Small Land-holders Bill :—‘‘Surely what gives reality to ownership, 
what makes it a valuable and precious thing to many people, is that 
we have hitherto associated with it the power of guiding the destinies 
of the estate, of superintending its development and improvement, 
and, above all things, the right to select the persons to be associated 
with the proprietor in the cultivation of the soil. That is to my mind 
the true relation between landlords and tenants, as we know them 
in this country.’’ Sir Henry warmly denounced ‘‘this hoary doctrine 
of the landlord’s unqualified right to control the destinies of nis 
tenant ;’’ and indignantly demanded, ‘‘If it be indeed this power over 
the fortunes of human beings which gives reality and attractiveness 
to the ownership of land, are we not justified a thousand times in 
striving for a more wholesome and honest, and manly system in 
which men may keep their independence without forfeiting their 
homes and their livelihood ?’’ 


Dealing with the rejection by their lordships of the Scottish Land 
Values Bill, the Premier pointed out that 

“The Extreme of ‘the principle which it embodied was 
Arrogance.” demanded by most of the municipalities 

of the United Kingdom,”’ that ‘‘it had been 

twice assented to by a Conservative House of Commons under the 
late Government,’’ and that these two measures, as also the Scottish 
.Land Values Bill of 1906, which the Commons had approved, 
“‘actually authorised the imposition of a rate on site values.’’ ‘‘Yet,’’ 
he declared, ‘‘this Bill of ours, which did no more than throw on the 
lecal authorities the simple duty of valuing the land apart from the 
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buildings and improvements on its surface, was incontinently rejected 
by the Lords, and I say that this rejection was a piece of arrogance 
and high-handedness which went to th- extreme point of the preten- 


sions of the House of Lords, beca':;. »at House has no concern 
with rating, and ibis was a preiin cary to a rating measure, and 
an indispensable pre!i=:.cavy t) »."’ ‘‘Our mands are tied (he added) 
by what has happe.ed. Ss « siep further can be taken by any 
local authority in the «'ntea 4 2 ydom.’’ The House of Lords had’ 


obstructed Westminster Pride, but ‘‘What they have done now is 
an infinitely graver matter affecting the health, the housing of every 
town, the financial problems of every local authority in the kingdom. 
They have blocked, not one bridge, but the progress and the ordered. 
development of every community in the land ; and, were the results: 
of their action as visible to the eye, and did they make as potent an 
appeal to the imagination as the closing of Westminster Bridge, the 
House of Lords would repent in sackcloth and ashes before another 
Parliamentary session had gone by. . . . Every urban and rural 
community in England, Scotland, and Wales has. reason to resent 
the rejection of the Land Values Bill.” 


**Never,’’ declared the Premier, ‘‘was the House of Commons treated 
with greater contempt by the other 
The Commons Treated House than in this instance. . 
with Contempt. It is a melancholy and discouraging 
fact that within so short a space of 
the general election we should see that great demonstration of 
opinion, that great Constitutional verdict and public judgment, 
reversed and set aside. This is the dominant political fact of the 
day. It overshadows everything else. The Government may be 
powerful in the House of Commons, powerful in the country, 
powerful, as I think we may claim for them, abroad ; I think we may 
say that without boasting. But as a legislative instrument it lives 
on sufferance, and when its measures clash with the interests of 
members of the other House the House of Commons is made to. 
realise that it is a subordinate Chamber, and its decisions are treated 
as of no account.’’ ‘‘This,’’ he continued, ‘‘is no new affair. The 
last Liberal Government, twelve or thirteen years ago, felt it fully. 
They suffered in the same way. But, although then they had only 
a majority of 40 at the outside, while we have a much larger majority, 
I do not think that they suffered to the same degree that it has been 
our fate to suffer.”’ 


The Lords have treated the Government and the Commons with 
contempt. But they can only safely treat with 

Will They Earn contempt a Goveinment and a House of 
Contempt? Commons that deserves contempt—a Govern- 
ment and a House of Commons that earns 
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contempt ; and, in regard to the question of the House of Lords, 
the present Government and the present House of Commons have 
come perilously near earning contempt. A Radical Government and 
a Radical House of Commons that is really in earnest and means 
business can readily, to use an expressive Americanism, make the 
House of Lords ‘‘sit up and take notice.’’ The resolutions passed 
by the House of Commons in 1678 and 1860—-resolutions referred to 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in the opening sentence of the 
speech with which he introduced his resolution against the Lords— 
lay it down clearly that the Non-Representative Chamber has no right 
to interfere in matters of finance; that in matters of finance the 
House of Commens does not as a legislative instrument live on 
sufferance ; that, indeed, to quote the resolution of 1860, ‘‘this House 
has in its own hands the power so to impose and remit taxes, and 
to frame Bills of supply that the right of the Commons as to the 
matter, manner, measure, and time may be maintained inviolate.’’ 
As is stated in the Manifesto published by the Metropolitan Radical 
Federation (Oct., 1897), ‘‘Every ‘Queen’s (King’s) Speech,’ every 
Finance Bill, bears witness in so many words to the fact that it is 
the business of the Commons House to impose, vary, or remit taxa- 
tion. The Lords cannot, and dare not, alter a Budget. They dare 
not reject a Budget, for that would mean bringing the whole business 
of the country to a standstill. The unfailing test, therefore, of the 
sincerity of a Liberal Government, is its readiness to embody urgent 
financial reforms in its Budgets. It is useless to take a stand on 
measures which the Lords are likely to mutilate or reject, and then 
to complain that nothing can be accomplished because of the Upper 
House. A truly Radical Cabinet will begin with the urgent financial 
reforms which, embodied in the Budget, the Lords cannot mutilate, 
and dare not reject.’’ In short, ‘‘the dominant political fact of the 
day’’ is not, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman holds, that the Lords 
can over-ride the Commons whenever they have a mind todo so. The 
dominant political fact of the day, and the fact that should make the 
Commons the dominant factor in politics to-day—the fact that will 
make them so as soon as they have a mind—is the fact that the 
Lords are powerless in face of a strong Radical Budget. On these 
grounds the Metropolitan Radical Federation, in the Manifesto 
already quoted, submitted as the keynote in the Radical programme 
a Budget on the lines we have so often advocated in this ‘‘Review,’’ 
a Budget comprising ‘‘(1.) Payment of Members and of Election 
Expenses ; (2.) Abolition of the Breakfast-table Duties ; (3.) Old- 
Age Pensions ; (4.) Taxation of Land Values.’’ In such a Budget 
the Government and the House of Commons have ready to their hands 
a weapon that is invincible. Dare they wield it? Or will they 
deserve the contempt of the Peers, and-—a still more serious matter— 
perchance earn the contempt of the people also by allowing that 
weapon to rust in its sheath for yet another session ? 
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It is well that the Government are determined ‘‘early next session to 
send both the Small Land-Holders 
No Unnecessary Risks Bill and the Land Values Bill back 
Should Be Taken. again to the House of Lords,” 
coupled with an English Land Valua- 
tion Bill. It is well that these Bills ‘‘will be reintroduced and passed 
pro forma,’’ and that ‘‘whatever the issue may be, so far as these 
and other Bills which may be rejected are concerned, of course the 
grand issue must ultimately go to the country.’’ But it is not well 
that in the meantime the Government and the House of Commons 
should, in regard to such a vital and fundamental reform as the 
taxation of land values, allow their hands to be ‘‘tied by what has 
happened.’’ It is not well that the Government and the House of 
Commons should take any unnecessary risks by again putting it in 
the power of the House of Lords to practically sterilise all their efforts 
in the direction of land reform. It is not well that the Government 
should allow it to appear that ‘‘as a legislative instrument it lives on 
sufferance,’’ for that simply is not true. While in regard to some 
matters there is no immediate remedy, there is no reason why because 
the taxation of land values ‘‘clashes with the interests of members of 
the other House the House of Commons’’ should be ‘‘made to realise 
that it is a subordinate Chamber.’’ On matters of taxation the 
House of Commons is paramount ; and it is the fault of the House 
of Commons alone if in regard to the taxation of land values it is 
made to feel that it is ‘‘a subordinate Chamber’’ and ‘‘its actions 
are treated as of no account.’’ 


This is no new nor untried doctrine. Witness the impotence of their 
landlordships in face of Sir William Harcourt’s 

Well Begun Death Duties Budget of 1894. Had Sir William 
is Half Won. followed that up by a Budget on the lines 
suggested by the Metropolitan Radical Federa- 

tion, as was indeed urged upon him at the time, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain would have had no old-age pensions bait to dangle 
before the electors, and the country would have been saved ten years 
of Tory misgovernment, to say nothing of the great good that a 
truly Radical Government could have accomplished in that wasted, 
and worse than wasted, decade. In our opinion the Government 
will be taking great and unwarrantable risks, if they meet the situation 
created by the action of the House of Lords merely on the lines laid 
down by the Premier at Edinburgh. To do so will have too much of 
the appearance of appealing to the country as a parcel of whipped 
curs; the electors would be disgusted by the failure to establish 
old-age pensions, or by the production of a wholly inadequate scheme ; 
and the Tariff Reformers would be left with the food taxes to play 
with and with the bait of old-age pensions to dangle before the 
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Socialists and other workers—a position full of peril. Whereas by 
means of a big Budget Bill, the Government can at once shake the 
defences of the House of Lords, and cut the ground from under the 
feet of Tariff Reformers and Socialists alike ; and in that case they 
would meet the country with the battle already well begun, and there- 
fore already half won. By all means let the two Land Valuation 
Bills be proceeded with. But they should embody (instead of Clause 
I, Section 4, of the Scottish Bill) provisions ‘‘actually authorising 
the imposition of a rate on site values.’’ The rejection of these 
valuation and rating Bills, would be an even more extreme ‘‘piece of 
arrogance and high-handedness’’ on the part of the Lords than the 


rejection of the Scottish Valuation Bill. Further, the Government . 


should at the same time, as Mr. J. H. Whitley suggested at the 
Land Values demonstration at Huddersfield, ‘‘add a little ginger in 
the shape of a tax in order to force a passage.’’ For, as we have 
repeatedly urged, the Lords can be check-mated by including the 
taxation of land values in the Budget and carrying out the valuation 
administratively. That being the case, the duty of the Government 
is clear, and at their peril—though, unhappily, not at their peril 
alone—they neglect that duty. 


In the ‘‘Manchester Guardian’’ of September 23rd, Professor Goldwin 
Smith makes a belated plea for the reform of 

A Belated Plea ithe House of Lords. ‘‘This question of the 
for the Lords. House of Lords,’’ he says, ‘‘seems about as 
grave as any that a nation can be called upon 

to decide. . . . Its gravity is enhanced by the character of the 
time, which is one of excitement—political, social, and industrial ; 
the less wealthy seeking by the use of their political powers to transfer 
wealth to themselves, while the influence of religion, which has helped 
to reconcile them to their condition, is manifestly passing away.’’ 
The implication is that ‘‘the less wealthy classes’ are ‘‘seeking to 
transfer to themselves’’ wealth that rightfully belongs to others, 
and this is true enough of those of them who are led away by the 
Socialists, and desire to nationalise everything. But the present 
‘‘condition’’ of ‘‘the less wealthy classes’’ arises in the main from 
unjust privileges and monopolies which transfer from them to the 
more wealthy classes their hard-earned wealth. And almost in his 
very next sentence Mr. Goldwin Smith touches perilously close upon 
the root privilege and monopoly of them all. So perilously close, 
indeed, that if it had been a dog it surely would have bitten him. 
‘*A change evidently there must be ;’’ he recognises. ‘‘The day of 
hereditary legislation is past, if indeed it ever had a day, for the 
original title of the baron to legislative power was not his pedigree 
but his fief. . . . ”’ And the original title of the baron to his 
fief—(But that, of course, is a matter that is not mentioned in polite 
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Society)—was conditional upon his rendering in feudal services or 
paying for in feudal dues practically all the public services for which 
the people as a whole now pay rates and taxes, ‘‘the less wealthy 
classes’ paying far more than their proportionate share! Not 
content, however, with transferring the burdens of State from ‘‘their’’ 
land to the shoulders of the people, the barons also took from the 
people their common lands ; and hence it is that, in the Professor’s 
phrase, ‘‘with the privilege of birth is combined vast property in 
land.’’ Hence it is also that the Lords, as he admits, ‘‘have blocked 
reform and delayed justice’’—have ‘‘delayed justice’ because they 
themselves profit from the injustice! ‘‘But,’’ we are told, ‘‘there 
is no use in railing at them for having felt their natural bias or in 
raking up the grievances of the past.’’ A sentiment with which one 
might agree if only the wrongs committed by the barons of the past 
did not still survive in the ‘‘vested rights’’ of the barons of to-day— 
‘‘vested rights’? which constitute public wrongs—‘‘vested rights” 
which enable the barons of to-day to transfer to themselves, the idle 
but more wealthy classes, the wealth produced by the working but 
“‘less wealthy classes !’’ 


‘Let it be borne in mind too,’’ adds Mr. Goldwin Smith, as if the 
Home Rule bogey had any longer any terrors 

The Home Rule for thinking people, ‘‘that the Lords now 
Bogey. stand for the union, the Commons for the 
partition of the kingdom!’’ It is clear that 

upon this point Professor Goldwin Smith is absolutely unteachable. 
Otherwise, his long residence in Canada—a Colony which is a living 
witness to the great truth that Home Rule breeds loyalty not 
disloyalty, and that self-government makes, not for partition, but 
for closer union—would have converted this ‘‘Liberal of the old 
school’’ into a Liberal of the newer, the truer, and the better school. 
Had the Home Rule Bill not been blocked by the House of Lords— 
and there can be little doubt that it would not have been blocked but 
for the fact that the House of Lords is at bottom a ‘‘House of 
Landlords’’—Ireland would now be free as Canada is free, and 
therefore loyal as Canada is loyal, and the Irish people would long 
ere this have shaken themselves free from that ‘“‘domination of an 
obscurantist clergy,’’ which Mr. Goldwin Smith would seem to fear ; 
while, as far ‘‘the war of race and religion,’”’ a renewal of which he 
apprehends, that ‘‘war’’ has been assiduously kept alive in the 
interests of ‘‘the Union’’ and of landlordism, and, together with land- 
lordism and disunion, would speedily cease on the granting of Home 
Rule. As for the objection that under Mr. Gladstone’s Bill ‘‘Ireland 
was to have, besides a Parliament of her own, a delegation in the 
British Parliament to play.in the Irish interest upon the balance of 
parties there,’ Home Rule for Ireland would have been quickly 
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followed by self-government for England, Scotland, and Wales ; and 
the ‘Imperial Parliament,’’ with a ‘‘delegation’’ from each of the 
federated nations, would have been left free to devote all its attention 
to the interests of the British Empire—({It might even have embraced 
‘‘delegations’’ from all our Colonies and Dependencies)—and would 
have become an Imperial Parliament in fact as well as in name. 


**Remove the check of a Second Chamber,’’ adds our ‘‘Liberal of 
the old school,’’ ‘‘and the House of Commons is 

The People practically absolute. . . . Legislation and 
Must Rule. government would be made over entirely to the 
masses, which the other day were carried away by- 

excitement in favour of the Boer War’’—(Mr. Goldwin Smith should 
have learnt by now that it was the classes—the exploiting classes, 
here and in South Africa—not the masses, who were responsible 
for the Boer War)—‘‘Universal suffrage and female suffrage,’’ 
evidently another béte noire of this ‘‘Liberal of the old school,’’ 
*‘would presently follow. What course legislation on property, taxa- 
tion, and all labour and class questions, in the present state of feeling, 
would take you are probably not unable to divine. ‘Government 
for the people,’ provided the term ‘people’ includes all classes, not 
that of manual labour alone, by all means let us have. But ‘govern- 
ment of the people and by the people,’ without legislative check, 
balance, or organ of revision, liable to impulse as we all are, would 
hardly be the best for the people themselves.’’ Well may Mr. 
Goldwin Smith add, ‘‘I have owned that my Liberalism is that of 
the old school!’’ The only way to make a people fit for self- 
government is to give them the responsibilities of self-government ; 
and if a people endowed with self-government cannot be trusted to 
find out what is ‘‘best for the people themselves,’’ who can be trusted 
to do so for them? Certain it is that the people cannot do worse 
for themselves than the ‘‘ruling classes,’’ especially as represented 
in the House of Lords, have hitherto done for them. Certain it is 
that the masses could not well out-Herod the classes, especially the 
landed classes, in the matter of class legislation on property, taxation, 
and all land, labour, and class questions. Certain it is that if the 
masses are wise, as on the whole we are convinced they will be— 
for while the few can profit by unjust, dishonest, and extravagant 
government, it is impossible for the great mass of the people to do 
so; the great mass of the people must always in the long run ‘‘pay 
the piper,’’ as they have for the Boer War—if the masses are wise, 
if they restrict themselves simply to the undoing of the class legis- 
lation of the past, by means of which they have been saddled and 
bridled so that the ruling classes may ride them, their hands will be 
full for many a day to come. The people must rule ; and the Liberal 
Statesmen of to-day—not of the day before yesterday !—instead of 
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studying ‘‘the experience of all Europe and America’’ with a view 
to ‘‘devising something elective or nominative ; perhaps with the two 
elements combined, which would form a fair organ for second thought 
and command the respect of the nation,’’ should reduce our present 
Second Chamber to impotence and leave it to die a natural death, 
substituting for it the Initiative and the Referendum, which, together 
with the Elective Executive, form the best means of securing the true 
Liberal ideal, ‘‘government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.’’ ‘Your decision,’’ says Mr. Goldwin Smith in conclusion, 
‘*will touch us in Canada as well as yourselves. It will touch English 
communities throughout the world.’’ And truer word was never 
written. Ali the more reason, then, that the Mother Country should 
decide for the freedom of full self-government as against the tyranny, 
political, economic, and social, involved in government by Second 
Chamber. 


The desire and happily also the capacity for Home Rule grows by 
what it feeds on. Gallant little Wales, having had 
Home Rule a foretaste of autonomy in the matter of Education, 
All Round. js anxious for greater powers of self-government ; 
while the Grand Committee system set up by the 
Premier has furnished a useful object lesson as to the benefits that 
may be expected to flow from Home Rule all round. ‘‘The pre- 
dominant partner’’ is, perhaps naturally, the slowest to move in the 
matter ; but the signs of the times go to show that ere long she will 
get a wholesome impulse in that direction from what the late Lord 
Salisbury termed ‘‘the Celtic fringes.’’ Happy are we in the 
possession of a little Celtic leaven to lighten up the phlegmatic Anglo- 
Saxon ; and there can be no doubt that if Scotland and Wales and 
Ireland had, as they ought to have, the right to manage their own 
domestic concerns, they would in several directions, but more especi- 
ally in regard to the great land question, afford England many a 
valuable object lesson, and sensibly quicken and broaden the move- 
ment for reform; while England’s example of solidity, even if 
combined with a measure of stolidity, also could not fail to benefit 
in turn our more go-ahead and impressionable neighbours and 
partners. 


Mr. F. J. Robertson, President of the Edinburgh Young Scots’ 
Society, has in a recent letter (August 20) 

The Case For strikingly set forth the case for Scotland. ‘‘From 
Scotiand. 1886 to 1892,’’ he points out, ‘‘the Imperial 
Parliament was Tory; a Scots Parliament would 

have been Liberal. From 1892 to 1895 the Imperial Parliament 
might have been Tory had it not been for the influence of Scottish 
Liberalism. From 1896 to 1906 the Imperial Parliament was Tory, 
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while a Scots Parliament would have been Liberal. . ... The 
net result of Scottish elections between 1886 and 1906 is that the 
majorities returned in the constituencies have been but a minority 
in Parliament, and thus the settlement of national problems has been 
ignored. In 1906 Scotland returned five-sixths of her entire Parlia- 
mentary representation to support in particular popular control of 
land and liquor. The Lords have rejected the Scottish Small Land- 
holders Bill (as they have since also rejected the Scottish Land 
Valuation Bill) ; they will certainly reject local veto. What (he asks) 
is to be done? Is this delay to go on for ever?’’ ‘‘No justification 
of the existing constitution can,’’ he declares, ‘‘be attempted. The 
scheme suggested by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman would solve. 
the difficulty. . . . What is wanted is not the abolition or the 
arraignment of the Lords; it is the supremacy of :the Commons.’’ 
And he adds, ‘‘The policy, then, of the Young Scots is to urge 
reformers of all shades of thought to concentrate on the urgent 
importance of bringing the Parliamentary apparatus up-to-date. The 
time is opportune for the creation of a Scottish Progressive National 
Party. Scotland must be put first and foremost ia our electoral 
contests. Those who refuse to put Scotland first must be placed last. 
If the policy of drift and delay is to be checked, it had better be done 
now. The seat of the Government of Scotland ought to be in 
Edinburgh, not Westminster. The next General Election in Scotland 
will witness the rise of a new party. True patriotism—not Labour 
or Landlordism merely-—will be its ideal. . . . The Young Scots 
have undertaken the organisation of a national propaganda on these 
lines, and they invite the co-operation and support of all those who 
desire to see the resuscitation of the Scots Parliament.’’ May this 
call to arms meet the hearty response that it deserves. 


The obstinacy of the railway directors in refusing to recognise the 
officials of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 

The Railway Servants, in refusing to discuss even what is 
Crisis. meant by ‘‘‘recognition,’? may or may not result 

in a general railway strike, with all the dislocation 

of.trade and industry and consequent loss and suffering that such a 
strike would necessarily involve; but it is very certain that their 
attitude upon this matter, and their attitude in regard to the unduly 
long hours worked by many of the men, and the low rates of pay 
ruling in several departments, must result in popularising the idea 
of railway nationalisation. And that is all to the good. Railway 
nationalisation must come ; but, if it comes suddenly and drastically 
in revolt against the purblind policy of the railway directors, they 
will only have themselves to blame. It is absurd and childish, when 
the Government have recognised the trades union officials in con- 
nection with the Post Office, the Admiralty, and the War Office, for 
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a body of railway directors to refuse ‘‘recognition’’ to the officials 
of the A.S.R.S. Fortunately, Mr. Richard Bell, M.P., is conducting 
the case for the Amalgamated Society with exemplary caution and 
consummate diplomacy, despite the revolutionary Socialist hotheads 
who would like nothing better than to precipitate a general strike. 
And, happily, also, Mr. Lloyd George, as President of the Board 
of Trade, can be trusted to do all that he knows to preserve the peace. 
The facts that the Trades Union Congress Parliamentary Committee, 
the Labour Party, and the General Federation of Trades Unions, are 
lending Mr. Bell their moral support, and that in the event of a 
strike the A.S.R.S. will have the financial support of English Trades 
Unionism generally, should also make for a peaceful settlement. But, 
though the directors refuse to discuss even the meaning of ‘‘recog- 
nition,’’ we think that the Railway Servants would do well to refrain 
from pushing matters to extremes. Recognition is bound to come 
in the very near future; and that without a strike. And they can 
well afford to possess their souls in patience yet a little longer ; while 
questions of hours and wages can only be rightly adjusted by 
striking at the ballot-box against land monopoly, not by striking 
against employers. 


That the growing movement towards Socialism is not a thing to be 
played with, is shown by the fact 
Miners’ Federation and that the Miners’ Federation Con- 
Socialism. ference at Southport, in addition to 
deciding to take a ballot upon the 
question of joining the Socialist-Labour Party, resolved unanimously, 
on the motion of Mr. John Wilson (Scotland), that ‘‘in the opinion 
of the Conference workers could not obtain the full value of their 
labour, or disputes be avoided, until the means and instruments of 
all material production, distribution, and exchange were owned and 
controlled by the State for the people.’’ The taxation of mineral 
rents and royalties in common with all other forms of land values 
is the true, the only practicable, alternative to such Socialistic 
nostrums as the above. It is, indeed, the only solution of labour 
problems compatible with individual freedom and with the enjoyment 
by each individual of the ‘‘full value of his labour ;’’ and the longer 
the application of the true remedy is delayed the greater is the danger 
of resort to quack medicine. Great is the responsibility of the 
Government that knowing the true remedy they have as yet failed 
to apply it. How much longer will they delay? 


Partial though it be, the success achieved by the French, German, 
and English war-air-ships leaves little room for 

For Peace doubt that in the near future the navigation of the 
or War? = air, whether for the purposes of peace or war, will 
be a matter of daily experience. Though up to 
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the present experiments have for the most part been made with a 
view to the utilisation of the air-ship in time of war, it may well 
prove to be, not an Angel of Destruction, but an Angel of Peace. 


‘* Oh ye! the wise who think, the wise who reign, 
From growing commerce loose her latest chain, 
And let the fair, white-winged peacemaker fly 
To happier havens under all the sky, 

And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 

Till each man finds his own in all men’s good, 

And all men work in noble brotherhood ; 

Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 

And ruling by obeying Nature’s powers, 

And gathering all the fruits of earth, and crowned with all her 
flowers.’’ 


Thus sang Tennyson in the ode written for the opening of the first 
International Exhibition ; but the nations of the earth, with the 
exception of his own, have by hostile tariffs ‘‘protected’’ their ports 
against the ‘‘white-winged peacemaker,’’ and his noble dream is 
still unrealised. If the doctrine of hate prevails for a season, we 
may yet, with Tennyson in ‘‘Lockesley Hall,’’ ‘‘hear the heavens fill 
with shouting,’’ and see ‘“‘rain a ghastly dew from the nations’ airy 
navies grappling in the central blue.’’ But, happily, the airship, 
unlike the ship that ploughs the seas, can overleap all frontiers and 
customs barriers, and even all mountain ranges that separate nation 
from nation; and, despite them all, the aerial peacemaker can fly 
unchecked ‘‘to happier havens under all the sky.’’ The mission of 
the airship is, therefore, we believe, a mission of peace. We hope 
to see as Tennyson— 


** Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales.”’ 


And we hope to see the world-wide goodwill resulting from the free 
and unfettered international exchange of mutual benefits knit race 
to race— 


“‘ Till the war drum throbs no longer, and the battle flags are 
furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.”’ 


We are surprised'that His Majesty’s Government should have thought 
it worth while to carry through the negotiations with 

Foreign Russia in regard to the position in Central Asia begun 

Affairs. by the late Tory Government. The Russo-Japanese 

war had left Russia powerless for harm, and we might 

have been content to let well alone, The delimitation of spheres of 
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influence in Persia seems quite unnecessarily to allot the bigger share 
of-the ‘‘cake’’ to Russia ; while the idea of consulting Persia in the 
matter seems never to have been entertained. Such are the results 
of Liberal ‘‘continuity’’ in Tory policy. Even more serious are the 
results of ‘‘continuity’’ in the case of the partition of Bengal, to 
which Mr. Keir Hardie’s Indian tour and the unfortunate riots in 
Calcutta have again directed public attention. We fear that the 
unrest in Bengal and in other parts of our great dependency can 
never be properly allayed until more regard is paid to the wishes 
of the people of India, and they are given a more reai and effective 
share in the management of their own concerns. The policy of 
‘‘peaceful penetration’ is responsible for a very warlike state of 
affairs in Morocco, and France and Spain are finding the work of 
‘‘policing’’ the Moors no easy task. The good features in a situation 
that in some respects seems to be going from bad to worse, are that 
France disclaims any idea of territorial aggrandisement, and that 
the attitude of Germany has throughout been most correct. In the 
United States President Roosevelt is engaged in his favourite 
pastime of killing the Trusts ‘‘with his mouth,”’ varied by shaking 
his ‘‘big stick’’ in the face of Japan. It is officially stated that, 
including the cost of acquiring the islands and their maintenance, 
the Phillipines have up to date cost the United States some 
£80,000,000, the cost of upkeep alone being £6,000,000 a year. If 
the influx of Asiatics from these islands into the United States should 
lead to a war with Japan—and the Yellow Press will not be to blame 
if it does not do so—the cost of the Phillipines to the States may 
be heavy indeed. Meantime Mr. Hearst is modestly booming himself 
as an Independent Presidential Candidate, his latest ‘‘wheeze’’ being 
to use all the arts of the new journalistic diplomacy to promote a 
rapprochement between himself (and incidentally the United States 
of America) and the German Emperor! While Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, author of ‘‘Triumphant Democracy,’’ seems inclined to 
try his hand at establishing a triumphant autocracy ; for, asked by 
the ‘‘New York World’’ whether he entertained any objection on 
principle to Mr. Roosevelt being nominated for a third term, he 
replied, ‘‘On the contrary, a good President should be elected over 
and over again !”’ 




















CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 


SCIENCE. 


Dr. MILNE deserves credit for being the first to give the world any- 
thing like a detailed and comparatively exhaustive account of the 
surgical instruments of Greece and Rome.!_ We say ‘‘comparatively”’ 
exhaustive, because the author rightly confesses that there are still 
other sources of materials to be exploited ; but we have in this book 
as full an account as could be expected in a first attempt. An import- 
ant feature is the fifty-four excellent plates, giving some two hundred 
photos. and drawings of ancient instruments. We imagine that the 
book will afford a great deal of unexpected information, not merely 
to laymen, but also to many of the rank and file of the medical pro- 
fession, in the disclosures it makes of the number and excellence of 
the surgical instruments of so remote a past. Not a few of these 
instruments are practically identical with instruments still in use ; 
and the whole of them show that surgery among the Greeks and 
Romans, among the Greeks in particular, had attained a high rela- 
tive excellence. Mr. Milne’s researches have resulted in proving that 
steel was more largely employed by the ancients than has sometimes 
been supposed, though the majority of the steel instruments have 
necessarily been destroyed by rust, most of those that have been pre- 
served being of bronze. The chief finds of ancient surgical imple- 
ments have been at Herculaneum and Pompeii, and in the remains of 
residences of surgeons, etc. Instruments are preserved in a great 
number of museums, and explorations are continually supplying fresh 
specimens. Dr. Milne’s book has a considerable historical interest, 
apart from its special interest to the medical profession. We welcome 
it as a sign that British scientists do not intend to leave original re- 
search exclusively to our German cousins, and also as an indication 
that a true historical sense is growing up among our medical men as 
a class. The best way to understand any subject is to study it his- 
torically. Dr. Milne is yet a young man ; and if he continues to be 
as persevering in his research as he has already shown himself, he is 
destined not only to make the present subject specially his own, but 
also to stimulate similar study and research among his confréres. 
Until now, one of the best English notices of ancient surgical instru- 
ments has been the article in Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Antiquities,’ 
from the pen of that ripe and accurate scholar, the late Dr. W. A. 
Greenhill. 

1 “Surgical Instruments in Greek and Roman Times.” By John Stewart 


Milne, M.A., M.D., Aberd., Keith Gold Medallist in Clinical Surgery. 
Clarendon Press. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


We have received several works on leading branches of occultism, 
of which we must content ourselves with giving merely brief descrip- 
tive notices. Dr. Wilson’s three volumes! contain detailed accounts 
of revelations received by him from the spirit world. The first volume 
explains ‘‘the very remarkable way in which the material senses of the 
author were thoroughly impressed by the fact that there is most cer- 
tainly an existence possessed of immaterial and intangible properties.”’ 
This was preparatory to the impartation of a momentous revelation 
to the author from ‘‘an exalted spiritual source,’’ defining the true 
basis of the plan of salvation, and of ‘‘incalculable importance to man- 
kind at the present day.”’ In the third volume ‘‘unlimited space is 
explored under powerful angelic guidance,’’ the investigation entail- 
ing ‘‘a severe and continuous strain for nearly four years.’’ The 
matter is mainly either too absurd or too extravagantly fantastic to 
call for serious criticism. Yet the author claims to be the exponent 
of a much higher kind of spiritualism than that generally practised. 

The ‘‘Spirit Message from Robert Burns’’? is a booklet of more or 
less hymn-like verse. The first lyric tells us that Burns appeared to 
the author commissioning him to write a ‘‘book of sacred verse that 
youth and age may share,’’ and promising the author his guidance 
impressionally. It was necessary that we should have been told this : 
we should not have suspected the hand of Burns in the book from the 
verses themselves. 

Mr. Eaves’s book$ is one of ‘‘The Self-Centre Pocket Series,’’ 
which again is one of several series of works by a school of writers 
who undertake to expound what they call the New Thought. They 
say that man’s ‘‘thought is an actual substance which can mingle with 
that of other persons,’’ and they speak about ‘‘thought-force,’’ and 
about ‘‘cosmic currents which sweep through space’’ and ‘‘affect one’s 
thought-mechanism.’’ Imagination, also, not only has power over 
the individual who exercises it, but ‘‘can materially create for you.” 
Mr. Round’s book‘, in which there is a great deal of curious sym- 
bolism, begins thus: ‘‘Why die? . . . Some one must be the 
first to break through this bad racial habit of dying, and why should 
not you be one of the pioneers?’’ There is much in these two books, 
based on recognised physiological and psychological facts, that by 
itself would be healthily stimulating, but to the uninitiated it is marred 


1 “Spiritualism not Spiritualism. The Human Soul Revealed. Theo- 
cosmia.”’” By Dr. W. T. Wilson. 3 vols. Kegan Paul and Co. 
2 “ A Spirit Message from Robert Burns ” to the Author. Kegan Paul & Co. 
3 “Imagination, the Magician.”” By A. Osborne Eaves. Talisman Publishing 
ye P 1 Life.” B 
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by the reductio ad absurdum involved in the introduction of an occul- 
tist interpretation and consequent exaggeration. 

New Testament critics will welcome the seventh part of Dr. 
Abbott’s ‘‘Diatessarica,’’> in which they will not be disappointed at 
finding the usual multitudinous evidences of learning, and a plethora 
of foot-notes sometimes even crowding the text itself out of the page 
altogether. To those who know Dr. Abbott’s books it is unnecessary 
to describe this new one; and those who do not know them could 
scarcely gather an adequate conception of it from a brief note. We 
cannot, however, refrain from referring to a pregnant suggestion in 
the preface. Noting the fact that ‘‘an important group of literary 
phenomena’’ cannot often be traced ‘‘simply and surely to a single 
cause,’’ and that in theological literature especially ‘‘a multitude of 
causes is mostly at work,’’ causes moral and intellectual and literary 
and national and ecclesiastical as well as individual, he goes on to 
express hisregret ‘‘that wehave no Handbook of Traditional Evolutions 
to teach us how traditions have been evolved out of records, or poems, 
or religious rites, or other sources.’’ Such a work ‘‘should deal with 
documentary as distinct from oral evolution,’? and documentary 
developments should be classified under such headings as source, 
source-use, and transmission. As an example, he suggests that under 
“‘Source’’ would come (1) original obscurity, (2) original indefinite- 
ness, (3) original austerity, non-edification, or offensiveness. Scholars 
will readily recognise the value of this suggestion. 

The R.P.A. have sent us an interesting selection from their new 
publications. Mr. Gould’s fourth series of ‘‘The Children’s Book of 
Moral Lessons’’6 completes the set. The previous volumes treated 
of Self-Control and Truthfulness ; Kindness and Work and Duty ; 
The Family, People of Other Lands, History of Industry, Art, Science, 
and Religion ; and the concluding series deals with Justice, Society, 
the Common Weal, Our Country, the Nations, Wealth, Cities, 
Government, Slavery, Freedom, and Progress. In the whole set we 
have a complete theory of social and moral life, expounded in a pleas- 
ant narrative method, which cannot fail to arrest the attention of the 
reader. So far as we know—and we have a tolerably wide acquain- 
tance with educational works—this series is unique, and we should 
not risk our credit in saying that in character it excels anything of 
the kind at present before the public. We are not surprised to learn 
that these little books have already been adopted in thousands of 
schools. Mr. Gould is a busy writcr, but he will probably find that 


5 “Notes on New Testament Criticism.” By Edwin A. Abbott. London: 
A. and C. Black. 

6 “ The Children’s Book of Moral Lessons.” Fourth Series. By F. J. Gould. 
—‘ Asiatic Studies,” Religious and Social. By Sir Alfred C. Lyall, K.C.B., 
D.C.L.—“ The Bible in School,” a Question in Ethics. By J. Allanson Picton. 
—‘“ The Independence of Ethics,’ a Debate between Mr. Joseph McCabe and the 
es A. J. Waldron.—“ Exeunt Mahatmas!” By G. A. Gaskell.—All by the 
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his reputation will chiefly—and deservedly—rest upon his books of 
moral lessons. They are rapidly becoming classics. 

Mr. Picton’s ‘‘Bible in School’’ is here reprinted from the 1901 
edition, with a new preface and considerable additions to the text, 
bringing the work fully up-to-date. The issue is timely, and cannot 
fail to receive much attention. 

‘*Asiatic Studies’’ contains a selection from Sir Alfred Lyell’s two 
volumes of ‘‘Asiatic Studies,’’ published in 1882 and 1889 respectively. 
Five of the reprinted articles refer mainly to India, the sixth deals 
with China, and the seventh is of a more general character and dis- 
cusses ‘‘Origins and Interpretations of Primitive Religions.’’ Per- 
sonal observation and intercourse with Asiatic peoples are responsible 
for much of the matter. The India Problem, in particular, and Asi- 
atic questions in general are at present and are destined to continue 
to be of such urgent interest as to give to ‘‘Studies’’ of this character 
very great importance. The wide circulation of this reprint will 
materially assist the people in forming intelligent opinions upon Eas- 
tern affairs. ' 

‘**The Independence of Ethics’’ is the report of a debate between 
Mr. Joseph McCabe, representing the South London Ethical Society, 
and the Rev. A. J. Waldron, vicar of St. Matthew’s Church, Brixton. 
The report has been revised by both disputants, and is therefore 
authentic. It is useful as giving the arguments on both sides as 
expounded by two of the most capable representatives of ethical con- 
troversy. 

Mr. Gaskell’s ‘‘Exeunt Mahatmas !’’ is a brochure provoked by a 
dispute in the Theosophical Society occasioned by alleged orders given 
by the ‘‘Masters’’ or Mahatmas, to Col. Olcott, shortly before his 
death. Few outsiders will read the pamphlet without being led to 
endorse Mr. Gaskell’s proposition that the much-talked-of, but never 
seen (except visionally) Mahatmas are ‘‘not independent entities. They 
exist as currents of thought, and are composed of the thoughts of 
those who believe in and desire them.”’ 


The Rights of Publication in any language are reserved, 








